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INTRODUCTION AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In the month of May, 1925, the Executive Committee of 
the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, acting on a suggestion made by the writer, authorized 
the organization of a Normal School and Teachers College 
Section. Subsequently the officers of this society appointed 
him as organizer and instructed him (1) to take steps to enlist 
the interest of possible members in the formation of such a 
section, (2) to appomt an executive committee, and (3) to 
proceed to set up a program for the year. Acting on this 
commission, he called representatives of a number of public 
teacher-training institutions in the metropolitan district 
to a meeting at Washmgton Square early in December. 
At this meeting, attended by a dozen delegates, the &st 
definite move was made to perfect an organization of the 
new section. 

The first public program conducted under the auspices of 
the section was held in the Judson Memorial Chapel, Wash- 
ington Square South, on Friday evening, January 15, 1926. 
An audience of several hxmdred administrative officers and 
instructors, representing a dozen teacher-training institu- 
tions, assembled to hear Professor Hughes Mearns of New 
York University on ‘‘The Development of the Creative 
Impulses of Children.” 

Encouraged by this response, the Executive Committee 
came together in early February to coSperate with the 
chairman in planning a Spring Conference of the Normal 
School and Teachers College workers of the eastern seaboard 
section adjacent to New York. The response of interest was 
most gratifying. As soon as the program could be completed 
and dates agreed upon, it was at once evident that every 
normal-school president in striking distance of New York 
could be coxmted upon to lend his official support in insuring 
the success of the meeting. State Commissioners of Educa- 
tion and City Superintendents of Schools also expressed their 
interest and volunteered official cofiperation. 

Superintendent William J. O’Shea of the New York City 
school system. Assistant Superintendent Gustave Strau- 
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benmiiller, and District Superintendent Jolin S. Roberts, 
in charge of the Training Schools for Teachers of New York 
City, not only offered the chairman and committee the bene- 
fit of their counsel on details of the program, but gave their 
official sanction to the closing of the three municipal teacher- 
training institutions of the city on Friday, May 14, in order 
that the entire administrative and instructional staffs of 
these schools might get the full benefit of the Conference by 
personal attendance upon its deliberations. 

President Van Aken, of the New York Theory Teachers 
Association, and President Kain, of the New Jersey Normal 
School Teachers Association, gave the heartiest possible 
official cofiperation and support to the program. 

Approximately four hundred fifty normal school officers 
and teachers were in attendance, representing thirty-five 
teacher-training institutions in nine states. Many persons 
have expressed the opinion that this was the most representa- 
tive gathering of normal school workers ever assembled for 
a serious conference in the history of these schools. 

The aims of the conference were clearly set forth in the 
printed program, and the chairman was so fortunate as to 
command the fullest cooperation of all the speakers in achiev- 
ing these aims. Every address was terse and pointed, and 
the time limits set for the several speakers, and printed in 
the official program, were rigidly enforced, with hearty co5p- 
eration from all who had been assigned places on the program. 
It is a singular fact that in a list of sixty-five speakers invited 
to participate, only three found it impossible to be present in 
person, and that each of these sent a capable substitute. 

When the conference was concluded, a number of the par- 
ticipating institutions sent to the secretary of the society an 
almost 100% membership registration accompanied by checks 
for dues, and, with these, requests that the proceedings of 
the conference be published and made available. 

With the full cooperation of all the speakers, it was not 
difficult for the chairman to collect, to compile, and to edit 
the material here presented. The reader will please remem- 
ber that this conference was set up primarily to acquaint the 
members of the guild with the policies and programs now in 
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operation in the participating schools, and not to offer an 
immediate solution for all the problems presented. The 
ofiBcers and the Executive Committee of the section are 
planning a long series of follow-up studies and annual con- 
ferences for the purpose of contributing, if possible, to the 
continued improvement of normal school and teachers col- 
lege service. 

The chairman and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee wish to express their deep appreciation of the codpera- 
tion and assistance of all who helped in any way to insure 
the success of this difficult undertaking. They wish in par- 
ticular to make acknowledgment of their indebtedness to the 
speakers, and especially to the thirteen student representa- 
tives who reported on the various schemes of student-faculty 
codperation in the several institutions in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. 

It is hoped that the publication of these proceedings may 
accomplish something more than merely the broadcasting of 
information about normal school policies and practices, that 
it may increase the sense of professional fellowship and inter- 
dependence among all who are perplexed and baflled by the 
problems which are presented in increasing numbers to the 
teacher-training institutions of the country. 

The publication of these proceedings was made possible 
by the early enrollment in membership of many normal 
school teachers and officers who attended this first conference 
held imder the auspices of the Normal School and Teachers 
College Section of the society. If an adequate membership 
of normal school workers can be secured as a source of 
steady annual income, the Executive Committee can issue 
each year a new volume of proceedings of increasing value 
to all persons working in teacher-training institutions. 

In conclusion the Editor wishes to express his regret that 
the publication of these proceedings should have been so 
long postponed by reason of delays involved in assembling 
the material for Part One of this volume. 

Ambbose L. Suhbie, Chairman 





FRffiAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Nine-Thirty in the Butterfly Room, Hotel Pennsylvania 
Ambbose L. Suhbie, Presiding 
Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 

This conference is opening under the most favorable 
auspices. The secretary has counted over four hundred 
persons already here. Representatives are here from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland State normal school systems, 
and officers and teachers from the New York City and 
Philadelphia normal schools are here in force. 

The program announced has been prepared after receiving 
the best counsel of the officers and faculty representatives of 
many institutions. We hope it may be carried out most 
successfully and in the cooperative spirit in which it was set 
up. You will observe that the corps of speakers is thoroughly 
representative of the teacher-training institutions of the 
metropolitan district, and includes many who have come from 
some considerable distance. After typing the copy for this 
program, with its long list of topics and speakers, my 
secretary remarked: “This is certainly to be a long con- 
ference; it reaches from Boston and Providence to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore.” I might add that we have secured 
hearty cooperation from points as far removed as Puget 
Sound. 

This conference is opening on time, and each session will 
be concluded on time. The size of this gavel now silently 
attests the reasonableness of that prophecy. 

Let us not lose sight of the main purposes which have 
been announced : 

1. To disseminate information concerning prevailing 
policies and practices of teacher-training institutions partici- 
pating in this conference. 

2. To define more clearly the common problems, adminis- 
trative and instructional in those institutions. 

217 
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8. To lay the foundations for inter-institutional coopera- 
tion in the solution of these problems. 

Let no one be impatient if the speakers do not solve all of 
our problems in these five- or ten-minute addresses. Our 
main purpose just now is to find out what the present situa- 
tion IS — to get a substantial basis of fact. Then the solu- 
tions can be worked out m the future with the cooperation 
of all. 

In presenting the first speaker, the distinguished Superin* 
tendent of Schools of New York City, who will presently be 
greeted by all the teachers and officers in the three normal 
schools of this city, as well as by visiting delegates from more 
than a score of other normal schools and teachers colleges, 
I wish to make public acknowledgment of his official 
assistance and cooperation. The Superintendent and his 
official associates have left nothing undone to insure the 
complete success of this meeting. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the conference : Dr. O’Shea. 


1. A WORD OF WELCOME 

WILLIAM J. O^SHEA 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Professor Suhrie, 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference : 

I assure you that it is a genuine pleasure to be here. It is 
a welcome opportumty to say a word of cordial greeting and 
good will. 

After all, it is a truly mighty task to which we are called to 
address ourselves. It is indeed a grave responsibility which 
we assume when we attempt to train the teachers of a nation’s 
schools. The influence for good which we may have upon the 
lives of millions of boys and girls is surely beyond human 
reckoning. The painstaking effort required of us must, 
therefore, be very great if we would in any adequate measme 
fulfill our mission. 
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Still, despite all of the energy and the time which one 
expends upon this fundamental matter of education, there 
must come to each and every one of us a feeling of inner 
satisfaction that the high privilege is ours to serve in so 
influential a cause. It must be with a sense of real pleasure 
that you gather together at this great conference to think 
upon weighty matters, matters of concern not only to your 
own communities, be they large or small, but also to the 
country at large. It is to be hoped that there may come 
from these meetings of the people^s servants gleanings of 
moment for the schools you represent, and fresh viewpoints 
that shall tend to stimulate all to greater endeavor and 
usefulness. 

Permit me once more to tell you how pleased I am to be 
here with you, if only for a few minutes. Let me say in 
closing that I trust you will embrace the opportunity, if time 
afford, to visit some of our schools. Many new buildings, 
splendidly equipped, have been recently erected A call 
at any one of them will be appreciated, and, I am confident, 
will prove mutually helpful. 


2. METHODS OF SELECTING STUDENTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO TEACHER-TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

a. Regulations Govebning Admission to the Normal 
Schools op Massachusetts 

PRANK W. WRIGHT 

Director of the Division of Elementary, Secondary, and Normal Schools 

The following letter sent to the high school principals of 
the State of Massachusetts from the office of the State Com- 
missioner of Education will tell its own story. I am also 
adding, for the information of the conference, the blank used 
in rating candidates on personal characteristics. (See page 
221 .) 
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Depabtment of Education 
State House, Boston 

May 7, 1926 

To High School Principals : 

The great excess of applicants on January 1, 1926, over the 
number that can be admitted to each of the different departments of 
the Bridgewater State Normal School, has made impossible the use 
of the existing plan of selecting students for admission. The situa- 
tion must be met by a new plan of selection at this school. 

Believing that both scholarship and personality enter into the 
qualifications of a successful teacher, the plan to be followed at 
Bridgewater this year takes mto consideration both of these factors. 
In brief, the plan is as follows : 

I. The existing rules with reference to the distribution of 
subjects as established by the Department of Education, and 
shown on the scholarship-record blank fiiled by the principal of the 
high school, are to be in force. 

n. An evaluation of the scholarship and personality records 
of students as received from the high schools will be made on the 
following basis : 

(a) Scholarship to be allowed 75 points for 15 units of work; 

(h) Personality to be allowed 25 points. 

As a basis of computing the scholarship record, a mark of A 
will be allowed 5 pomts ; B, 4 points ; C, 3 points ; and D, 2 pomts. 

The personality record, which will make up a total score of 25 
points, mcludes 10 characteristics, exclusive of health. These are 
found on a blank filed by the high school principal. In evaluating 
these personal characteristics, 2i points will be allowed for a mark 
of ‘‘Superior” ; 2, for “Good” ; 1|, for “Fair” ; and 1, for “Poor.” 

No candidate can be considered for admission whose total 
score in scholarship is less than 55 points, and whose total score in 
personality is less than 18 points. The total combined score for 
scholarship and personality must be at least 75 points. 

in. Each applicant must present evidence of having passed a 
satisfactory physical examination before admission can be gained. 

IV. Since the attainment of a good standard by a series of 
examinations is somewhat more dfficult than the attainment of the 
same standard by certification, the following rating will be used for 
examinations : A - 85% to 100% ; 

B — 75% to 84%; 

C — 65% to 74%. 
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Conimoniofal^ of ^aggac^ugettg 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

ADMISSION TO STATE NORMAL SOHOOLS 

RATING OF PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The principal of the high school last attended by the candidate is asked to send 
this statement vdth the duplicate school-record blanks by mail directly to the pnnci- 
pal of the normal school that the candidate wishes to enter. The very careful analy- 
sis of the personal qualifications of the candidate will be appreciated. 


To the Principal of the .. . ... Normal School: 

I hereby present for your consideration a statement concerning .. . . who 

is a candidate for admission to the normal school. 


BASIS FOR JUDGMENT RATINGS {Underscore Superior, Good, Fair, or Poor,) 


I. Health, Superior. Good. Fair. Poor. 

II. Appearance, Supenor. Good. Fair. Poor. 

III. Poise, . ^ Superior. Good. Fair. Poor. 

IV. Evidence of imtiative, .... Supenor Good. Fair. Poor. 

V. Quality of voice, Superior. Good. Fair. Poor. 

VI. Power of expression : 

(o) Oral, Superior. Good. Fair Poor. 

(h) Written Superior. Good. Fair. Poor. 

VII. Traits and habits : 

(fl) Dependability, .... Superior. Good. Fair. Poor. 

{b) Industry,^ Supenor. Good. Fair, Poor. 

(c) Cooperation, Superior. Good. Fair, Poor. 

{d) Disposition, ..... Superior. Good Fair Poor. 

VIII. Any further statements that will be of service to the normal school should be 

entered here. 


Do you believe that the candidate is qualified to pursue successfully a course in a 
normal school? ... 


192 


Principal 
Hiih School 
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Upon the filing of complete records, either by certificate or 
examination, these records will be evaluated as above described, 
and the applicants to be admitted to the several departments of 
the school will be selected in the order of the total scores given. The 
rating in each subject for each year should be given in the scholar- 
ship record. 

All high school records should be in the office of the principal of 
the school not later than June 15. Notification will be sent to each 
applicant on July 1. 

Very truly yours, 

Prank W. Weight, 

Director qf the Division. 


h Noemal School Admission Requirements in the State 
OF Connecticut 

GEORGE SHAFER 

Principal State Normal School, Willimantic, Connecticut 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 

Each candidate for admission to a Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School is required to fill out an application blank (Normal 
School Form I) and send it to the principal of the normal 
school which the candidate wishes to attend. 

Copies of this form may be secured by application to the 
normal school principals. 

APPLICABLE TO ALL CANDIDATES 

All candidates for admission must fulfill the following 
conditions : 

Age : Be sixteen years of age or over at the time of admis- 
sion. 

Health : Be free from physical defects which would unfit 
her for the work of a teacher. 

The acceptance of the applicant, all other requirements 
being met, is conditioned upon her satisfactorily passing a 
physical examination to be given at the normal school before 
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the opening of the school or as soon as possible thereafter. 
(See page 225.) 

High School Graduation : Present evidence of graduation 
from a four-year course in an approved public or private 
high school, or possess an equivalent academic education 
(see High School Form 12). 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 

In addition to the requirements outlined in Section A 
above, the candidate for admission as a regular student, 
without examination, must offer evidence of having com- 
pleted at least fifteen units of work, with an average standing 
of not less than 80 on a passing mark of 70 in the three re- 
quired units of the senior year, according to a marking system 
which shall be applicable to all pupils in a given school. Of 
the fifteen units prescribed, at least ten must be taken from 
the following list, and not less than three from the same list 
must be taken in the senior year : 


English 3 units 

General Mathematics I . . . . . ... 1 unit 

General Mathematics II . . 1 unit 

Algebra ... . . . 1 unit 

Geometry . . . 1 unit 

Social Studies (History, Civics, Economics) 1 to 3 imits 

Latin . . . . 2 to 4 umts 

French . . 2 to 3 units 

German . . 2 to 3 units 

Spanish . . 2 to 3 units 

Physics 1 imit 

Chemistry 1 unit 

Biology .1 unit 

General Science 1 unit 

Geography 

Physiology 

Hygiene ... 

Arithmetic ... J to 1 unit each 

Civics ... . . . . ... 

Astronomy . . . . . ... 

Geology ... . ... . . 
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The remaining five units may be taken from any of the 
regular work of the school, except that no course of less than 
one-half unit credit will be accepted. It is advised, however, 
that a part of the five units be in Drawing and in Vocal 
Music. 


ADMISSION UPON EXAMINATION 

Candidates for admission as regular students who satisfy 
the requirements of Section A above, but who cannot satisfy 
the requirements of Section B above, will be admitted upon 
passing entrance examinations. Such candidates must offer 
for examination ten units to be selected from the list of sub- 
jects necessary for certification (see Section B). Candidates 
wishing to take examinations must present their applications 
not later than two weeks before the dates of examination. 
Should the standing of any candidate in any full unit of 
work be S5 on a passing mark of 70, the candidate will be 
exempted from examination in that subject, and credit so 
gained may be applied to the total needed for admission. 


TIME OF EXAMINATIONS AND PRESENTATION OF CREDENTIALS 

All applicants for admission upon certificate (Section B 
above) must present their applications properly certified to 
not later than the opening day of school in September, and 
all candidates for admission upon examination (Section C 
above) must present their applications for permission to take 
examinations, specifying the subjects and units offered, not 
less than two weeks before the date of examination. In 
19^6, examinations will be held at Danbury, New Britain, 
New Haven, and Willimantic on June 25 and £6 and on 
August £4 and £5. 


SPECIAL ADMISSIONS 

All applications for admission to the regular work of the 
Connecticut State Normal Schools upon other terms than 
those specified in Sections A, B, and C must be made directly 
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to the Commissioner of Education, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Geobge H. Shafeb, Principal 

CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WILLIMANTIC 

19 . 


Dear 

In accordance with the requirements for admission to the Normal Schools 
of this state, your j 

was examined on . . . » by a physician employed 

for the purpose by this school. The health examination as a prerequisite 
has been made necessary by the increasing demand of Boards of Education 
and school executives for teachers in sound health Therefore, m the 
interest of economy and of personal well-being, the State Board of Educa- 
tion has established the health examination as one factor in the selection 
of future teachers The physical basis for selection is a degree of health that 
will enable the teacher to withstand the daily stram of teachmg, to resist 
disease, to recover from fatigue, and to maintain the cheerful classroom 
presence most beneficial to the pupils 

The examination revealed the following defects or conditions: 


Because experience has demonstrated that such defects or conditions 
are serious handicaps to effective teaching, you are hereby informed that 
unless there are exceptional circumstances of which we at present have 

no knowledge, the application of your cannot receive further 

consideration. 


Respectfully yours. 


, Principal, 
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c. The Method of Selecting Students for Admission 
TO State Normal Schools in Pennsylvania 

henry klonower 

Director of Teacher Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

The fourteen State Normal Schools owned and controlled 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania supply the elemen- 
tary teaching force of the State. 

Admission to any one of these normal schools is based on 
graduation from an approved four-year high school or equiva- 
lent training from an approved private secondary school. 

Graduates of senior high schools in a school district main- 
taining an approved junior high school organization will be 
admitted on evidence of twelve units of preparation earned 
in Grades 10, 11, and 12. 

A unit represents not less than 120 sixty-minute periods 
of prepared work, or the equivalent. 

Until September 1, 1927, high school work completed prior 
to July 1, 1924, will be accepted on the basis of ninety-six 
clock hours of work requiring preparation. 

Graduates of approved two-year high schools are entitled 
to not more than eight units of credit, and graduates of 
approved three-year high schools to not more than twelve 
units of credit, toward the standard admission requirement ; 
provided, however, that such students, or other students 
having irregular entrance qualifications, may take examina- 
tions in additional subjects taken in course in county super- 
intendent’s offices in all counties having such students, at 
the close of the school year. These examinations will be 
given under the direction of the Credentials Bureau of the 
Department of Public Instruction, under a cooperative plan 
adopted by the Board of Normal School Principals, January 
15, 1926. In case of failure in a subject, or subjects, the 
student, after additional study during the summer, may take 
a second examination in August at one of the normal schools 
or at any one of the centers where State examinations 
are regularly conducted, namely, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, and Scranton. 
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Under this arrangement students who complete the work 
of a four-year high school with a three-year rating may take 
examinations in fourth-year subjects and thereby receive 
credit equivalent to that of a four-year high school ; gradu- 
ates of three-year high schools with a two-year rating may 
take examinations in third-year subjects for credit in three 
years of approved high school work. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Credentials Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Credentials of all students entering the State Normal 
Schools on the basis of an approved four-year preparation 
shall be received and evaluated by the normal school ; stu- 
dents not having an approved four-year preparation, or 
students whose preparation is irregular, shall have their cre- 
dentials evaluated by the Credentials Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Graduates of approved four-year high schools or of equiva- 
lent private secondary schools who desire admission to a 
State Normal School without examination must present a 
detailed statement of all studies pursued, including the time 
devoted to such studies, and the grades received. Blanks 
for such purposes may be secured from the principal of the 
State Normal School. These blanks should be filled out by 
the principal of the school which the student attended, or, 
where this is impossible, by the local superintendent of 
schools. 

Until September, 1927, the holders of permanent and pro- 
fessional certificates will be given one credit toward admission 
as regular students in the normal schools for each subject of 
high school grade written on the certificate. 

Advanced credit will be given for equivalent courses 
approved by institutions of collegiate grade, but no students 
may obtain a normal school certificate without a minimum 
residence of one year. (Teachers who have been granted 
credit for experience may finish with a minimum residence 
of one-half year.) 

The usual health certificate required by law for the certi- 
fication of teachers shall be presented by all applicants for 
admission. Applicants disqualified, by reason of physical 
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defects, from the successful performance of the duties of a 
teacher will not be admitted. 

All applicants for admission shall present evidence of good 
moral character and ideals characteristic of the teaching 
service. 

No candidate for a normal school certificate shall receive 
more than twenty semester hours of credit toward graduation 
for work done in extension classes or by correspondence. 

The following conditions apply only to those persons who 
have taught in Pennsylvania public schools prior to July 1, 
1922. (No credit will be given toward the completion of 
the entrance requirements or of the regular normal school 
course for teaching done after July 1, 1922 ) 

The fifteen units of high school work required for entrance 
to the State Normal Schools may be earned in approved 
high schools, summer schools, extension classes, correspond- 
ence study in institutions approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction, and by tutoring under approved condi- 
tions. 

Credit for entrance may also be secured by teaching experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania public schools at the rate of three stand- 
ard high school units for each year of successful teaching 
experience. 

Whenever a teacher has earned the credits necessary for 
entrance to a State Normal School in any of the above ways 
or by any combination of them, four semester hours of credit 
on a regular State Normal School curriculum may be granted 
for each year of teaching experience in Pennsylvania with a 
rating of ‘‘middle or better’^ subsequent to meeting the 
entrance conditions up to a maximum of thirty-two semester 
hours, provided, however, that all credits thus given shall be 
conditional until the teacher shall have proved his ability 
to do the work of the State Normal School in a creditable 
manner. 

In all cases in which normal school credit is given 
for teaching experience, the work remaining to be done 
shall be selected by the authorities of the normal school 
to secure the best development of the student in teaching 
power. 
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A TniTiiTTinTn of one-half year of resident study shall be 
required of all candidates for graduation who are credited 
for teaching experience as outlined above. 

Entrance and normal school credits based on teaching 
experience as outlined above will not be granted after Sep- 
tember 1, 19£7. 

Credit for student teaching other than that done under the 
direction of the normal school will not be approved. 


d. Reqxjibements fob Admission to the Rhode Island State 
College of Education 

JOHN L. ALGER 
President 

Rhode Island differs from other states in so many respects 
that it may be best to consider the differences rather than 
the similarities. 

1. Students are admitted twice a year. This plan presents 
many advantages from the point of view of the training 
schools, where it results in a more even distribution of the 
demand made upon the facilities of these schools, as well 
as in other ways. 

£. The College serves the entire state. Training schools 
are located in all cities and in aU large towns. Every town 
and city has its definite quota for the admission of new 
students at the beginning of each semester. The state has 
for fifty-five years paid nearly the entire cost of traveling 
expenses of students coming from a distance of more than 
five miles from the College. 

3. Each superintendent may nominate candidates for 
admission to the limit of his quota, together with as many 
alternates, and even a third list of second alternates. These 
nominations are based on high school records, on the judg- » 
ment of the high school teachers, and on special examina- 
tions in some cases where the students come from several 
high schools* 
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4. The final selection is made by the College of Education, 
basing its action on the following : 

(а) Rank in the superintendent’s list ; 

(б) The high school record , 

(c) Personal fitness as shown by the records ; 

(d) Physical efficiency as shown by the physical examination; 

(e) Mental efficiency as shown by the College entrance tests. 

The personal-fitness index covers many qualities, but the 
high schools understand that an average is indicated where a 
quality named is not scored. The Colley prefers to have a 
fairl y complete^ nf f the student , instead 

of asking for aTpercentage on a few geneiirqualiSes, 

The physical examination is given by the College physician, 
and is of great value. Many unsuspected difficulties are 
found. Where possible, correction is insisted upon. 

The entrance test includes a g eneral test and a r eadin g test. 
The first takes an hou r, and the second Jten mi nutes. The 
two together are found to give a fair valuation lor the status 
of the applicant. With students from the leading schools 
the record corresponds very closely with that given by the 
schools. The general test is an intelligence test based on very 
simple questions in what are called the fundamentals, and on 
questions of greater difficulty in English and in American 
history. No attempt is made to examine students in the 
high school subjects, because for these subjects it is believed 
that the high schools should be responsible. What is wantedl \ 
is rather a knowledge of how well the student is informed, and* 1 
of his general mental capacity. A few questions in music 
and in drawing are included, partly in order to stimulate 
practical instruction in these subjects. 

The very simplicity of the questions asked furnishes in 
many cases an unanswerable reason for the conclusions 
reached regarding admission. 

5. It is worthy of note that the plan here outlined is really 
succeeding in its purpose, and is at the same time stimulating 
a desire on the part of capable students to enter the College. 
Superintendents welcome such a careful selection of those 
who are to be their future teachers, private schools approve 
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the fairness with which they are treated, all classes of schools 
are more careful as to their recommendations for admission, 
and the smaller communities are more eager than ever before 
to be represented. The solution of the rural-school problem 
will depend largely on training students from these communi- 
ties as teachers. 

By permission of the chairman of this conference, or, rather, 
at his request, I am including in this report a copy of our 
“Personal Fitness Index” blank which is sent to high school 
principals to be returned for each candidate recommended. 


•HODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

PERSONAL FITNESS INDEX OF 


The principal and the faculty advisers are ashed to aid in safeguarding the schools 
of this State by indicating on this sheet the reasons for the selection of the candidate 
namedt by underlining those words in the list which seem to express in the best way 
the desirable qualities of the candidate Where a quality is unusually well developed 
the word may be doubly underlined Where it is apparently lacking^ or not well 
developed, the word may be crossed from the list Scholarship alone cannot justify the 
selection of a candidate for the responsible position of teacher. 


INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES 

Has good natural endowment. Accurate, alert, with keen perceptions and retentive 
memory. Has good power of generalization and analysis Is logical. Naturally 
desirous of Icarrang Sincere and open-minded. Inventive and constructive. 
Rational, judicious, thorough. Capable of forming independent judgments. 


HABITS OF WORK 

Artistic and neat. Industrious, quick, responsible, purposeful, persistent. Eco- 
nomical of time and of materials Adaptable, attentive, cooperative, decisive, 
executive, teachable Regular and punctual in attendance. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Conscientious, self-controlled, self-respecting, thoughtful, prudent, refined. In- 
fluential, independent, magnanimous Faitmul, helpful, loyal, trustful, congemal, 
courteous, harmonious, patient, respectful, tactful Honest, honorable, truthful, 
genuine. Regardful of law and of social obligations Pure-minded. 
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EMOTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Ambitious, buoyant, courageous, determined, earnest, hopeful, idealistic, reverent. 
Appreciative of the beautiful Devoted to the right. Fnendly, generous, kindly, 
forgiving, humble, sympathetic, well-poised. Insists upon truth. Tolerant, 
sportsmanlike, public-spinted Has a good sense of humor. Has control of temper, 
tongue, and impulses. Enjoys work. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Strong and vigorous, with a well-developed body. ^ Has good muscular control. 
Gracehil in figure and in carnage. Has good eyesight, sound teeth, no physical 
handicaps. Voice clear and musical. Not a monotone. 


EVIDENCES OF CULTURAL TRAINING 

Habitually clear and correct in the use of English, both spoken and written. Has 
thoughts to express. Makes good recitations in class Cin write a clear, concise, 
correct business letter. Writes legibly and well. Habitually correct in spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence construction. Has formed vigorous, well-balancM 
reading habits. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES 

Can sing. Has a sense of pitch and of rhythm. Can read simple music at sight. 
Plays what instruments? ^ . Has studied drawing 

in the high school. Has some knowledge of the principles of design, of representative 
drawing, of simple perspective, and of the theories of color and of color harmonies. 

Signed by. , Principal* 

Date 192 High School 


e. Qualifications fob Entrance to Teacher-Training 
Institutions in New York State 

NED H. dearborn 

Director, Division of Teacher Training, State Department of Education, 

Albany 

A Regents* academic diploma or evidence of graduation 
from a four-year high school course approved by the Presi- 
dent of the University. 

An approved course for admission to teacher-training insti- 
tutions as represented by either a Regents* academic diploma 
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or a local high-school diploma will include the following mini- 
mum requirements: English, 4 years; Science, £ years; 
Mathematics, 2 years ; History, 1 year, and, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, two years of a foreign language, together with 
sufficient electives to complete the full four-year requirement 
aggregating 72 counts (15 units) or its equivalent. Such 
credentials must be accompanied by a complete statement 
from the principal showing all subjects completed and scholar- 
ship records received during the high school course. This 
record will be evaluated by the Department before approval 
is given for admission to teacher-training institutions. 


/. Reqxtirements roR Admission to the State Normal 
Schools of New Jersey 

DON C. BLISS 

Principal, State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey 

Prior to 1923 all graduates of a four-year course in ap- 
proved high schools were admitted to the normal schools on 
presentation of a statement from the principal certifying that 
the applicant’s record of scholarship in the high school was 
such that the principal believed the applicant would be suc- 
cessful in the work of the normal school and, if graduated 
therefrom, would become a successful and satisfactory 
teacher. The issuance of this certificate in the majority of 
cases became a more or less perfunctory matter. Practically 
all graduates of approved high schools who could secure a 
health and character certificate were certified with little 
reference to their intellectual ability. Many of these pros- 
pective teachers, when given the Thorndike intelligence test, 
obtained scores as low as twelve or fifteen, and at the same 
time were lamentably deficient in their knowledge of simple 
arithmetical principles and fn their ability to use written or 
spoken English effectively and accurately. 

Simple tests in fundamentals given in one of the normal 
schools revealed a situation that called for some drastic modi- 
fication of the method of admission. Experience indicated 
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that a minimum score of 30 points on the Thorndike test 
was essential to meet the requirements of the prescribed 
course. Students with a lower rating were either dropped 
during the first few months or obliged to repeat the work of 
the first year. This was a most wasteful procedure. Divi- 
sion of the class into permanent sections with the proper 
numbers enrolled was impossible. Too large at first, the 
numbers ultimately became too few. Time and attention 
of instructors were partially wasted, to the detriment of 
students of superior ability. Worst of all, the value of nor- 
mal school training was steadily depreciated. It became 
increasingly evident that some selective method must be 
employed to interrupt the vicious circle. 

Various methods of admission were proposed, but the State 
Board of Education finally voted that aU candidates for 
admission, in addition to the existing requirements, must be 
examined in English grammar and composition, spelling, 
and arithmetic at such dates as should be fixed by the Board. 
No candidate was to be admitted who failed to ma|ce an 
average of 70 per cent in the three subjects or failed to make 
60 per cent in any one subject. 

The principals of the normal schools were charged with 
the responsibility of preparing the test questions, conducting 
the examinations, and rating the papers. Despite the fact 
that a yearns notice was given the schools of the state, little 
effort was made to prepare students for these examinations. 
As a result, more than a third of the candidates failed to make 
the specified grades, though the questions were of the simplest 
character. In no case were they above the level of the ordi- 
nary eighth-grade standard. The high percentage of failure 
was due to the assumption on the part of the school that 
knowledge of facts and processes, familiar to the pupil in the 
elementary school, would persist through the high school, 
even though unused. The fallacy of this assumption became 
apparent, and as a result much undeserved criticism of the 
high schools was made. In response to this criticism, there 
has been a general recognition of the importance of sufficient 
drill each year to maintain the pupiFs knowledge of funda- 
mentals at a minimum standard. 
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Admission by examination has now been in force a suffi- 
cient length of time to establish conclusively certain facts. 
Since the inception of the plan, no student at Trenton has 
succeeded in passing the examinations whose score in the 
Thorndike test fell below SO. Not only has the general level 
of intelligence been raised, but, as might be expected, the 
number of students desiring admission has actually been 
increased. Elimination after entrance to the normal schools 
has practically ceased, as those admitted are qualified to 
meet the requirements of the school. Instructors no longer 
are obliged to waste time in teaching the simple operations 
belonging to the elementary school. 

There is a popular idea prevalent that only those unable 
to gain admission to college enter the normal school. A study 
of conditions in the class entering Trenton last September 
goes far toward disproving this assumption. Principals were 
asked to designate the quartile range in which their candi- 
dates stood during their high school career. The returns 
from the high school show that 33 per cent stood in the upper 
quarter, and only 5 per cent in the lowest quarter, of their 
classes. Evidently, so far as this class is concerned, no 
better prospective teachers could be secured. The selective 
entrance examination is partly responsible for this condition. 

The wish to become a teacher, commendable though it be, 
is not in itself sufficient evidence of the wisdom of the choice. 
The only way to improve the schools of the state is to improve 
the qualifications of those who are to enter the classrooms. 
In the last analysis, the welfare of the children in the class- 
room must take precedence of every other consideration. 


g . Entrance Requirements in the State Normal School, 
Towson, Maryland 

LIDA lee tall 
P rincipal 

Students are admitted to the Maryland State Normal 
School at Towson in the following way : 
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Any student who is a graduate of a four-year high school of 
the jSrst group may be admitted to the Normal School upon 
the presentation of fifteen points of credit. She may have 
taken either the general, academic, or commercial courses 
in the high school. The principal of the high school recom- 
mends her as a person of good moral character and studious 
habits, and records whether she was in the highest, middle, 
or lowest group of her class. In addition, the principal 
records whether she has engaged in any extra-curricular 
activities. 

Because the graduation from the State Normal School is 
tied up under certification, the State Credentials Secretary 
examines the records of all students who send in applications 
from private high schools or out-of-state high schools. 

The application blank must be witnessed by three friends 
of the applicant, who attest to their belief that the applicant 
will redeem his pledge to teach two years in the State in 
return for the free tuition and low cost of board. Out-of- 
state students are bonded for $600, which is in addition to 
their board. If they do not redeem their pledge to teach two 
years, the bond is forfeited. 

Upon entrance, each student is given a very careful physical 
examination. The school maintains a Health Service De- 
partment composed of a resident physician, a resident trained 
nurse, the physical-education instructors, and two members 
of the Hygiene Department. All the physical examinations 
of entering students are completed before the senior class 
is reexamined. 

I am including an application blank which gives the infor- 
mation stated above, and a picture of the high school student 
in his high school work. You will observe that the com- 
pletion of the records called for as indicated in these blanks 
requires the active coSperation of the applicant, of her 
parents or sponsors, and of the high school teachers and 
principal. This is not difficult for us to secure. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


TO 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 


(The first two pages of the blank are to be fiilled out by the applicant and others, 
as indicated , then forwarded to the high school principal or superintendent, who will 
fill out the other pages of blank ) 


Date 

192__ 

1 Name 2 

Date of Birth 

3. Aee 

4 Home Address 

5. Countv 

Street and City or Post Office 


8. Secondary Schools Attended • 



Name of School Location 

Years of 
Attendance 

Date of 
Graduation 


19 -19 

19 -19 

Post Office 

19 -19 

19 -19 

Post Office 

_19 -19 

19 -19 


Post OflSice 


7 , College or Normal School Attended: 

Name of ScLool Location Dates of Attendance 


8. H not a high school graduate, what grade of Maryland certificate do you 

hold? 

9. Have you had any teaching experience? 10. K so, how many 

years have you taught m Maryland under supervision? 

11, Where and when ? 

Address Date 


Address Date Address Date 

12. Are you applying for junior or advanced standing? 

13 Do you wish to be a boarding student? 

14. If so, whom do you wish to be your roommate? 
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Name Address 





PLEDGE OF SCHOLAESHIP STUDENT 


AT 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 


(The following pledge must be signed by all students entering any Maryland State 
Normal School ) 

In obedience to tbe Laws of Maryland and the By-Laws of the State 
Board of Education governing free tuition in the state normal schools, I 
hereby obligate myself to teach m the public elementary schools of the 
State of Maryland for at least two years after being graduated from the 
State Normal School at Towson, this teaching service to be rendered within 
a period of two years after such graduation, unless special arrangements are 
made with the county superintendent and state superintendent. In the 
event that I do not render all of the service required by this pledge, I hereby 
agree and promise to refund to the State Normal School $800 for each year 
at the Normal School. 


Signed 


I hereby assume responsibility for the financial obligation incurred above 
son 

by my daughter 
ward 


Parent, Guardian, or Sponsor 


We, as witnesses to the obligations described above, hereby certify that 
Ihe applicant is, to the best of our knowledge and belief, of good moral 

character and will honorably redeem the pledge to teach. We endorse h 

application. 


Signed . 


Name Address . 

Name Address 


Name. 


.Address 
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(Tins page and the next are to be filled out by the high school principal or super- 
intendent and forwarded directly to the State Normal School at Towson, Maryland ) 


Statement of High School Principal or Superintendent 


CEETIFICATE OF EECOMMENDATION 

This is to certify that . . . . ... is a graduate 

{ general 1 

academic > curriculum of the , .... 

commercial J 

High School, havmg completed the course m the year ; that 

. . he is a person of good moral character and studious habits, and that I 
recommend h for admission to the State Normal School. . was in 
r highest^ 

the < middle > third of a class of . students, and engaged in the 

[lowest J Number 

following extra-curricular activities • ^ . . .... 


This school was, during the time of h attendance, accredited by . . 
Date Signed . . . . 

Principal or Superintendent 

SECONDARY SCHOOL RECORD 

Years attended, 19 -19 ; 19 . -19 . ; 19 -19 . ; 19 . 

-19 . Days attended, respectively, ; ; ; . Passmg 

grade, . . . Grade required for recommendation to college. 

Length of recitation period, . . min ; laboratory period, . min 

^ Class office, debate, school paper, athletic association, basketball, football, volley 
ball, soccer, orchestra, glee club, boy or girl scout, military traimng, Red Cross, Boys’ 
Reserve, club, employed 
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The following letter sent out from my oflBce early in June 
will indicate the lines along which our institution is endeavor- 
ing to offer help and secure cooperation in working out the 
problems of preentrance subject-matter requirements : 


MAEYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 

LmA Lee Tall, Principal 


June 1,1926 


To the High School Principals of Maryland • 

About one fifth of the entering students at the Maryland State Normal 
School at Towson each year have been found to be at or below the eighth- 
grade ability level in fundamentals of arithmetic, English usage, spelling, 
or reading. This condition is a serious handicap to this school, which en- 
deavors to build a professional education on the foundations laid in the 
elementary and high school, but a still more serious handicap to the students 
themselves who, because of these really mmor defects, meet disaster m their 
courses m the Normal School and in their student teaching 

A trial has been made, with marked success in many cases, of challenging 
these students to self-improvement and review work along the line of their 
defects , but, of course, this adds heavily to an already loaded program of 
studies We feel that if, as seniors in high school, prospective normal school 
students could be adequately tested and made to see their own weaknesses 
in the above-mentioned fundamentals, they might be led to an earlier start 
in self-improvement work and thus enter the normal schools with a more 
adequate preparation. 

To this end the Research Department at the Towson Normal School has 
prepared a test and self-improvement service that high school principals 
interested in the above plan may apply for. This consists of specially pre- 
pared tests with tentative standards which principals may use with pro- 
spective applicants Students showing marked weaknesses along any line 
may then be given constructive suggestions toward self-improvement and 
review work before coming to the Normal School 

The service now includes tests and suggestions in the following subjects : 

Arithmetic Manipulations Reading Speed 

Arithmetic Problem Solving Readmg Comprehension 

English Usage Spellmg 

One high school has tried the plan this year, and we are pleased to report 

a fine spirit of cooperation on the part of its principal and staff 
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The tests are short but fairly comprehensive measuring sticks. They 
will locate general weaknesses That is all they are expected to do The 
prospective apphcant must do the rest. 

This service may be had for the asking by applying to : 

Lida Lee TaiIi, 

Fnna'pal, Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Maryland, 


h- Requieements for Admission to the Training Schools 
FOR Teachers in New York City 

SAMUEL W. PATTERSON 

Head of the Department of English, New York Training School for Teachers 

The requirements for admission to the Training Schools 
for Teachers of the City of New York, as stated in the 
oflGicial announcement issued by the Board of Superintend- 
ents, are as follows : 

Candidates must meet all the following requirements (I, II, 
III, IV, V, VI) : 

I. The minimum educational requirements are : 

(a) A candidate for 'admission to a training school must 
‘‘present a Regents’ academic diploma, or evidence of the 
completion of a four-year high school course approved by 
the President of the University or of the completion of an 
approved course of study in an institution of equal or higher 
rank as provided under the law.” (Regents’ Rules, Section 
124, Amended March 28, 1918.) 

Note: Candidates from other States or from non-public 
high schools m this State should have credentials of gradua- 
tion from a high school or an institution of equal or higher 
rank, having a course of study at least equivalent to the high 
school course of study pursued in recognized schools of this 
State Such credentials should be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New York, Albany, 
New York, for approval. 
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(6) AH candidates must take an approved high school 
course, which must include the following subjects : 

Hours Hours 

Required Required 

Civics (see Note 1 below) 

Algebra or Commercial Anth- 
metic 190 

Geometry 190 

Foreign Language (2 years) 380 
(see Note 4 below) 

American History 190 ^ Science 380 

Physical Training as required 

by the State Law ^ Any two of the following • 

Physics, Chemistry, General Science, 
Drawing (2 years) 152 Physiography, Biology, Advanced 

Physics, Advanced Chemistry, Ad- 
Music, (2 years), exclusive of vanced Botany, Advanced Zoology, 

choral or assembly smging 76 Advanced Biology 

Note 1, Students who graduated subsequent to January, 1923, must have 
also* 

Civics, two hours a week for one year as a separate subject. 

Note ^ The term “hours,” as used above, means a recitation period of 
not less than 45 minutes 

Note 3 In English, the course must have been continuous throughout the 
four years. 

Note The requirement of a foreign language will go into effect for all 
apphcants who desire admission in September, 1927, and thereafter. 

II. Candidates must be at least sixteen and one-half years 
of age at the time of admission. 

III. A physical examination, an examination in posture, 
and an examination in oral English will be required. Success- 
ful vaccination will be required, if necessary. 

IV. Each candidate must present a certificate signed by 
the principal of the high school from which he graduates, 
in reference to his personality, health, habitual posture, and 
use of English. 

Note I. Clear and accurate speedi is an indispensable requirement for 
license to teach Applications should not be made by students whose 
speech is not thoroughly satisfactory in all respects. Applicants will be 
denied admission on account of careless or maccurate enunciation, foreign 
accent, nasality, and other defects m oral speech. 


English 


Literature 

Rhetoric 

Composition 

Grammar 
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Irrespective of there standing in academic and professional subjects, stu- 
dents m trainmg school will not be promoted from term to term, nor gradu- 
ated, unless their habitual use of speech is thoroughly satisfactory to the 
prmcipal of the school. 

Note 2. Only those candidates will be accepted and graduated whose 
personal habits of cleanliness, neatness, obedience, truthfulness, and other 
traits of character make them models for imitation by young children As 
teaching requires an abimdance of vitality, applications should not be made 
by those who are not m good health Heart trouble and nervous disorders 
especially are likely to be aggravated by teachmg. 

V. No applicant will be admitted who refuses to sign a 
pledge of loyalty to the United States and to the State of 
New York, or has shown, in word or deed, lack of loyalty to 
the United States or the State of New York. 

VI. Candidates must pass successfully the following 
written examinations provided by the State Department of 
Education, commonly known as Regents’ Examinations : 

(a) English, four years, in one or more papers ; 

(р) American History and Civics ; 

(с) From the remaining prepared subjects, enough 
subjects to make five units. One unit of credit is given for 
an examination in a subject which requires five periods of 
prepared work, per week, for one year. A unit may be made 
up of fractions obtained by taking examinations in subjects 
which require less than five periods of prepared work, per 
week, for one year. One period of unprepared work is to be 
considered as equivalent to one-half period of prepared work 
in computing imits. 


i . Methods of Selecting Students fob Admission to the 
Philadelphia Normal School 

EDWIN W. ADAMS 
Principal 

All candidates for admission to the Philadelphia Normal 
School are required to have graduated from an approved 
four-year high school and to have included as a part of the 
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160 semester hours necessary for graduation, the following 


minimum requirements : 
English .... SSpomts^ 

Hygiene 

1 points 

Social Studies . . 


Physics or Chemistry 

8 

Foreign Language . 

16 

Drawing 

4 

Algebra .... 

8 

Music 

2 

Plane Geometry . 

8 

Physical Training . . 

7 

General Science, 
Biology, Botany, 
or Zoology . . 

8 




In addition to the above.requirements, no person is eligible 
for admission who has not received at graduation a general 
average of 75 or better and secured an average of 75 in English 
and Mathematics in the last year in which these subjects 
were taken. Graduates of Philadelphia public high schools 
who have met the above requirements are eligible for admis- 
sion upon certification by the principal of the high school from 
which they have been graduated. Applicants from high 
schools other than Philadelphia public high schools must 
meet the above requirements and in addition pass with an 
average of 75 or better, entrance examinations in Mathe- 
matics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry ; 
English, and United States History, and Civics. 

Since the number of applicants who may be admitted at the 
beginning of any semester is limited, by a ruling of the Board 
of Public Education, to 300, it becomes necessary to pro-rate, 
among the several high schools, the candidates to be ad- 
mitted. This pro-rating is done on the basis of the general 
average at graduation, and makes possible the securing of 
those who stand highest on the list of applicants 

All candidates for admission are required to have passed 
successfully a physical examination which is given by the 
Division of Medical Inspection of the city school system, and 
also an examination for speech defects given by the Division 
of Speech Improvement. Candidates having remediable 
speech defects may be admitted on probation with the defi- 


^One period per week of ‘‘prepared” work or two periods of “unpre- 
pared” work, pursued for a term of eighteen weeks, constitutes a “point.” 
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nite understanding that they must attend the speech clinic 
for one hour each day until the defect has been removed. 
Candidates having physical defects or speech defects which, 
in the judgment of the examiner, would interfere with their 
success in teaching are referred to a special reviewing board 
which has the authority to reject the candidate or to admit 
on probation. 

Each applicant, before being admitted, is given an oral 
examination by a committee made up of members of the 
Normal School faculty. This examination is for the purpose 
of checking on personality and any other point which may 
have a bearing on the possible success of the candidate as a 
teacher. If the candidate does not meet the approval of this 
committee, the case is referred to a special reviewing com- 
mittee of the faculty, which may decide to admit the can- 
didate or advise withdrawal. If a rejected candidate protests 
the finding of the committee, the case is referred to the Super- 
intendent of Schools for a final judgment. 

All admissions to the Philadelphia Normal School are on 
probation for the first semester. Students who fail to meas- 
ure up to the requirements of the school, or give evidence of 
their unfitness to become teachers, may at any time be re- 
quested to withdraw. Final decision in all such cases where 
protest is made is in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board of Public Education. 


j. Entrance Requirements at Bridgeport City Nobmad 

School 

MARGARET KEILY 
Principal 

The Bridgeport Normal School, maintained by the City 
of Bridgeport and certificated by the State of Connecticut, 
offers a two-year course of preparation for teachers for the 
elementary schools 
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The requirements for entrance to the Bridgeport Normal 
School are influenced by the acceptance of three main prin- 
ciples : 

First, if the school is to maintain its standing as a state 
certificated institution, it must satisfy all requirements set 
by the State Board of Education for entrance to State Normal 
Schools. 

Second, if the school is to justify its maintenance as a city- 
supported school in a state affording other and generally 
adequate facilities for the preparation of teachers, it must aim 
to produce teachers better equipped to serve the city’s 
particular needs than teachers prepared through any other 
agency. Entrance requirements must be so designed as to 
reserve the resources of the school to the most promising 
material. 

Third, if the school is to yield a maximum return on the 
investment represented in its maintenance by the city, it 
must, on the one hand, graduate enough teachers to serve the 
city’s needs and, on the other hand, it must guard against 
the waste and probable disquiet of overproduction. En- 
trance requirements must so limit candidates for the course 
that the graduates in any one year may not be more than the 
city system can comfortably absorb, allowing a margin for the 
possible intaking of some superior teachers prepared elsewhere. 

To these three aims — the maintenance of State standards, 
the selection of superior material, the limitation of the output 
— the requirements for entrance to the Normal School at 
Bridgeport are very definitely adjusted. 

The state regulations for entrance to Connecticut normal 
schools are observed as minimum requirements for entrance 
to the city school at Bridgeport. Candidates for admission 
must be sixteen years of age, must present satisfactory testi- 
monials of good moral character, and must be free from phy- 
sical defects that would unfit them for the work of teaching. 
The last-named requirement must be met by the successful 
passing of a physical examination given by a physician em- 
ployed by the school board. All candidates must present 
evidence of graduation from an approved four-year high 
school ; Bridgeport modifies this regulation by limiting 
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entrance to graduates of the Bridgeport high schools, which 
graduates must also be residents of the city. The specific 
academic requirements prescribed by the state are accepted 
with this restriction: the State admits candidates to the 
Normal Schools either by certificate or by examination; 
Bridgeport admits on the certificate basis only, waiving the 
examination privilege. Accordingly, all candidates must 
present evidence of the satisfactory completion of fifteen units 
of high school work, ten of which are taken from a prescribed 
list, with an average of not less than 80 on a passing mark of 
70 in the three required units of the senior year. 

In the effort to secure to the Normal School the most prom- 
ising candidates, the Bridgeport School Board maintains 
as a member of the high school staff a Director of Normal 
School Preparation, whose duty it is to regulate the size and 
quality of the class entering the Normal School. The present 
Director is a woman who, because of long and successful 
experience in the normal school field, is eminently well pre- 
pared for her work of advising. Working in close coSpera- 
tion with the high school faculty, she interests herself in the 
vocational tendencies of the students, and comes very early 
in the course of preparation to know the students who are 
looking forward to teaching as a life career. Conference 
groups which center upon the Director's relations with the 
students who are planning to apply for admission to the city 
Normal School are formally organized in the junior year and 
scheduled with increasing frequency through the senior year, 
A regular attendance and satisfactory completion of all 
assignments in connection with these conferences are req- 
uisite to final recommendation. All recommendations for 
appointment to the Normal School come through the 
Director and represent a compendium of evidences — the 
scholastic record of the four-year course, the judgment of 
the high school teachers, the results of certain objective tests 
and other applied standards, and the general evidences of 
personal fitness registered with the Director through the 
series of individual and group conferences, being finally 
merged into a composite estimate of the candidate's probable 
success in the Normal School. 
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As a device for the expression of the high school teachers* 
judgment in the matter of personal fitness, a standard form of 
recommendation is used For every applicant for admission 
to the Normal School, the home room teachers and all class 
teachers with whom the student has worked during the high 
school course file a completed form of this blank, a copy of 
which IS here given : 

1. Mental Characteristics 

a. Mental alertness 
h. Originality 

c. Industry 

d. Perseverance 

2. Ethical Characteristics 

a. Honesty 
h. Straightforwardness 

c. Self-control 

d. Reliability 

e. Self-reliance 
/ Initiative 

g, Clean-mindedness 

3. Social Characteristics 

a. Capacity for leadership 

h. Public spirit 

c. Courtesy 

d. Intelligent cooperation 

4. Personal Characteristics 

а. Personal magnetism 

б. Modesty — dress and behavior 

c. Health 

d. Punctuality 

e* Home background 
/. Promise of future success 

g. Speaking voice (quality) 

h. Enunciation 

i. Attitude toward others 

(kindly and considerate or aggressive 
and unpleasant) 
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5. Grammatical English Form 

6. Special Aptitudes 

a. 

b. 

c* 

Teacher 

Scale of Marks : 


A — Distinctly above average 
B — Above average 
C — Average 
D — Below average 
E — Distinctly below average 

From these individual statements a composite estimate of 
teachers’ judgments is compiled. A final rating is then 
given each candidate in consideration of all records — scho- 
lastic achievement, teachers’ estimate of personal fitness, 
results of standard tests — after which applicants are ranked 
for appointment in order of merit as attested. 

The third objective influencing the entrance requirements 
to the Bridgeport Normal, that of proportioning the product 
to the market, is met by a policy of definitely limiting the 
number of entrants according to the Superintendent’s annual 
estimate of the probable need for new teachers in the city 
schools. On the basis of this estimate, the Bridgeport 
Normal School at present restricts its entering class to about 
40 students ; this is not, however, an arbitrary numbering, 
and will vary slightly above and below according to high 
school records. 

These requirements for entrance to the Bridgeport Normal 
School aim in general to encourage to maximum efficiency 
an institution that, as the center of the public school system 
of the city, will justify the expenditure entailed in its main- 
tenance. 
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k , A Summary of Prevailing Practices Governing Admis- 
sions TO Normal Schools, and a Statement of Prob- 
lems Related Thereto for Further Study 

PAUL KLAPPEB 

Dean, College of the City of New York 

The outstanding merit of the topic assigned the present 
speaker is that it defines his task very clearly — to summarize 
prevailing tendencies and to indicate the field of unsolved 
problems that may profitably receive the earnest thought of 
those charged with the development of a progressive program 
of teacher-training. The criteria for admission that have 
been enumerated by the several speakers group themselves 
under four heads: 1. academic requirements; 2. health; 
3. speech and voice ; 4. character and personality. What, 
then, are the prevailing practices governing the admission 
of students to normal schools? 

Academic requirements. The reports of the morning show 
that normal schools are setting up scholastic admission re- 
quirements not unlike those that determine college entrance. 
Approximately fifteen units of high school work must be 
completed in two groups of studies : (a) the prescribed, in- 
cluding mathematics, English, history, a foreign language, 
and a science; (6) the electives which open up the whole 
range of high school subjects. 

It is still the common practice to accept students upon 
certification by a high school principal that the candidates 
have successfully completed the required amount of work. 
There is today a recognizable tendency to set up a definite 
degree of quality as well as quantity which studentls must 
attain in their high school work. This is done by demanding 
a general high school average of or 75 per cent, or a grade 
of not less than 75 per cent in certain key subjects like mathe- 
matics or English. 

Only a few normal schools give greater weight to scores 
obtained in intelligence tests than to high school marks. The 
experience of certain colleges gives some basis for the belief 
that in the case of pupils coming from most small-town high 
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schools and religious academies, the school marks are not so 
reliable in predicting academic success in normal schools as 
the scores obtained in carefully administered intelligence 
tests. With pupils coming from high schools like those in 
New York, school marks usually have greater predictive 
value than intelligence-test scores. At present, the intelli- 
gence tests are used as auxiliary rather than as sole or final 
measures of intellectual worth of prospective normal school 
students. 

Health. Obviously health is almost as important a factor 
in wise selection of teacher trainees as scholastic attainments. 
Yet it was mentioned by only six of eleven speakers. The 
initiated know too well what a drain, especially in the ele- 
mentary grades, classroom teaching makes upon the beginner. 
Nevertheless little or nothing is done to discover the physi- 
cally unfit and warn them that their disabilities make teach- 
ing an unwise vocational choice. 

An investigation recently conducted under the auspices of 
the United States Bureau of Education reveals the fact that 
60 out of 118 normal schools make no mention of health as an 
entrance requirement , 17 require certificates signed by 

family doctors ; 16 state that health is a requirement, but 
have no check-up; of the remaining 25, most letters require 
certifying to health signed by parents or high school prin- 
cipals, but only a very few give medical examinations by 
physicians in the employ of the teacher-training institutions. 
No such loose practices are tolerated in administering 
scholastic standards ; what justification for permitting them 
in matters of health ? Year after year, normal schools admit 
young women who lack the physical stamina and the nervous 
balance necessary in maintaining that emotional poise which 
is so vital in the control of yoimg children. Impatience, 
lack of sympathy, discouragement, and forbidding austerity, 
so often seen in teachers, may be rooted deep in ill health. 

Speech and voice. Supervisors of elementary schools set no 
small value on correct speech and a well-modulated and pleas- 
ing voice. It is therefore surprising that only three of the 
representatives who spoke to us this morning included qual- 
ity of speech and voice among their admission standards. 
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Small wonder that one hears so frequently teachers with 
aarsh, high-pitched, or raucous voices that run like wood 
rasps on raw flesh. Think of the sensitive child who cannot 
escape! How frequently does the classroom visitor hear 
he don% idears^ between you and /, 'positive^ly, y^understan\ 
md similar speech outrages ! 

Character and personality Clearly character traits, although 
nentioned by orJy six of the speakers, are the most impor- 
tant considerations that should determine the selection of 
teachers. In the investigation referred to above, %% out 

118 normal schools in 44 states admit only those whose 
ligh school principals testify to their “ good moral character."’ 
The principal indicates by appropriate checks the degree of 
such character traits as leadership and loyalty possessed by 
the applicant. Busy principals of large high schools, con- 
ronted by long blanks in the busiest season of the year, can 
pve little that is positively useful. Of the 118 schools, 35 
idmit only those who can bring letters from "‘ministers and 
Y" secretaries,” while 61 say nothing of character and per- 
sonality requirements. 

The most vital criterion is the most diflScult to administer. 
Frequently high school classes are too large to permit even 
.eachers to know their pupils intimately. The highly de- 
jartmentalized system of instruction adds to this difBculty. 
1 simple, reliable, objective test of character would solve our 
[)roblem, but it is yet to be devised. 

There seems to be a prevailing belief that a graduate of a 
aigh school who has achieved a creditable academic record 
jives evidence by her successful performance that she pos- 
sesses an adequate measure of desirable personality traits. 
PVhile our scientific studies do not prove this belief, they do 
bend to confirm it, for the correlation between intelligence 
md character seems to be very high. 

The immediate task. The need of the hour is to evolve, 
Srst, a higher academic standard for admission that is in 
keeping with the entrance requirements of the best colleges 
but which is nevertheless more flexible and at least as selec- 
tive; second, definite standards of health, speech, and per- 
sonality capable of being administered or supervised by the 
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normal school ; third, a system which gives the normal school 
a final and deciding voice in the admission and rejection of 
applicants. 

The Outlook 

The program here outlined will develop slowly for many 
reasons : 

Too few apply for admission to normal schools. This 
statement is made despite the reports that the number of 
applicants to many normal schools is often 1^0 to 150 per 
cent of the capacity of the freshman class Not until two, 
three, or even four applications are made for every avail- 
able place can the normal school exercise real and effective 
selection. 

Teachers’ salaries are still too low to attract an adequate 
number and to act, in themselves, as a selective agent. Some 
thoroughly unprofessional high school teachers find surrepti- 
tious joy in discouraging their best pupils from entering our 
calling. The abler the pupil, the greater is the likelihood 
that through some teachers’ actions he or she will be lost to 
our cause. While it is imdoubtedly true that the conduct 
of these teachers can be shown to be defense mechanisms 
against professional incompetence, we nevertheless have no 
way of reclaiming the loss which they cause. 

A second retarding factor in the realization of a progressive 
program for the admission of students is found in the fact 
that most normal schools are publicly supported. While 
most of us would not substitute private for public support 
of teacher-training schools, it is nevertheless true that sub- 
jective standards of health, speech, and personality are 
difficult to enforce in institutions that are essentially every- 
body’s schools. It takes no little courage to fight small 
politicians who live on the small favors they can secure for 
small people. Can we reasonably expect teachers and princi- 
pals to combat the politicians when tenure is indefinite, reap- 
pointment made annually, and salary increases dependent 
upon the actions of politically minded officials ? 

We must not look for rapid progress, because our laboratory 
technicians have not yet evolved objective standards of 
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speech and personality. These very vital matters are still 
decided by personal judgment, and who is to say whose 
opinion is free from capriciousness or even worse ? 

But there is no cause for an abiding pessimism. We have 
come to a clear realization of the difficulties that beset us. 
Here lies our greatest hope, for we have already taken the 
first step to insure future American youth a teacher of richer 
scholarship, lovelier personality, and more vigorous character. 


S. PLANS FOR HELPING STUDENTS TO MAKE 
UP SUCH SUBJECT-MATTER DEFICIENCIES AS 
MAY REVEAL THEMSELVES AFTER ADMISSION 

a. In the Maxwell Training School for Teachers, 
New York City 

CHESTER A. MATHEWSON 
Head of Department of Biology 

At the Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, 
New York, which is representative of the three New York 
training schools for teachers, we have for ten years been 
carrying on classes in which we have helped students to make 
up deficiencies in elementary subjects. Prior to this there 
had been discussion of the facts about these deficiencies, the 
reasons for their existence, the responsibility for them, and 
what should be done about them. 

As a result of this discussion, classes were established in 
Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic. These classes met 
weekly after school hours. Changes of various kinds have 
been made in the plans of these classes nearly every year, and 
are still being made as occasion arises. We have now a 
thoroughgoing plan, accepting as our job that of finding and 
removing weaknesses in students in the so-called funda- 
mentals. 

Classes are held in the following subjects : 

Penmanship Spelling 

Oral English Geography 

Arithmetic Grammar 
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These classes are not taught by the regular instructors. 
These organize and supervise the teaching, which is actually 
done by ‘‘junior teachers” who are second-year students 
in the school. All the teaching is now done during periods 
allotted for study in school time. Each deficient student 
uses all her study time in school (four hours weekly) for this 
work If she is deficient in one subject, she uses the four 
hours for that. If she has more than one, the time must be 
divided. 

The students are given examinations during their first 
semester to determine whether they need instruction, as 
indicated above. 

In Penmanship they are required to attain the eighth- 
grade standard on the New York City Penmanship Scale. 

In Geography they are required to attain the eighth-grade 
i?tandard on such scales as the Hahn-Lackey, the Posey Van 
Wagenen, and the New York City Geography Standard 
Tests. 

Department examinations based on the experience of the 
instructors are used in Oral English, Spelling, English Gram- 
mar, and Arithmetic. 

The attitude of the students toward these classes is good. 
They no longer regard them as a punishment of a sort, but 
accept the results of the examinations on their merits, and go 
to work in earnest to remove their shortcomings. In recent 
years a strong incentive to pass the examinations and keep 
out of these classes has been provided by a plan for rapid 
advancement. Those admitted to rapid advancement save 
one semester. No one can be admitted who is not satis- 
factory in the fundamental subjects before the end of the 
first semester. 

6. In the Philadelphia Noh3M[al School 

JOHN L. WALDMAN 
Department of Education and Psychology 

Dobing the first month of the first semester, all newly 
admitted students are required to take tests in the elementary 
subjects of Arithmetic, English, Geography, and History. 
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Students who fall below 70 in these first tests are advised 
that their deficiencies must be made up. They are supplied 
with copies of the elementary school courses of study in the 
subjects in which they have failed, and are instructed to 
prepare on their own initiative for reexamination at the 
end of the fiirst semester. Students who fail in any subject 
in this reexamination are not permitted to continue with 
their class. 

The questions for both these sets of tests are prepared by 
committees. The effort is made to have both sets of ques- 
tions as nearly identical in diflSculty as possible. The papers 
are marked by the same committees upon an agreed standard 
marking basis. 

The results in the fall of 1925 were : In the first set of 
tests, failures occurred as follows : Arithmetic, 20% ; English, 
2£%; Geography, 98%; History, 48%; in the second set. 
Arithmetic, 3% ; English, 5% ; Geography, 24% ; History, 5%. 
The combined averages of all students in all subjects were : 
first set, 66.7 ; second set, 80 8. 

c. In the Pennsylvania Normal Schools 
T. T. ALLEN 

Principal, East Stroudsburg State Normal School 

The new curriculum, adopted by the Board of Normal 
School Principals in Pennsylvania and approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, requires that all 
students, before receiving a final grade in English or Arith- 
metic, must equal eighth-grade standards of achievement in 
English (including Spelling) and Arithmetic. 

The normal school principals feel that the obligation still 
rests upon the normal schools to turn out graduates who are 
well grounded in subject matter. We cannot hold the high 
schools responsible for this preparation. No matter how well 
grounded students may have been in the common branches 
at the completion of their elementary school work, it is 
inevitable that they will have forgotten much. President 
Eliot of Harvard University once said he felt sure he could 
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not pass the entrance examinations to the university, and 
yet he certainly was capable of acting as president of that 
great institution. High school graduates, even though they 
may have forgotten much, still may be good timber out of 
which to make teachers. 

Our plan, accordingly, is to admit to the normal schools 
graduates of approved four-year high schools and to assume 
the responsibility for checking up knowledge of subject matter 
after entrance. We are going to give in the fall of 1926 tests 
in only English and Arithmetic. The graduates of approved 
four-year high schools will have had at least three years of 
work in Social Studies during their high school course and, 
accordingly, they come to us sufficiently well prepared in the 
field of Social Studies. In the special subjects, like Art and 
Music, they are very poorly prepared, because these special 
subjects are not as yet to any great extent taught in our high 
schools. We, accordingly, offer during the first semester in 
our various curricula fundamental courses in Music and 
Art, with credit. But all students who do not measure up 
to eighth-grade standards of achievement in English or 
Arithmetic will be required to take content courses in English 
or Arithmetic, without credit, and, as soon as they are able 
to measure up to standard, will be excused from further work 
in these subjects. 

This is certainly a more humane method than to require for 
admission that entering students pass entrance examina- 
tions, or to require students after entrance on their own ini- 
tiative to make up deficiencies in subject matter without 
definite instruction. This plan assures a knowledge of sub- 
ject matter on the part of prospective teachers without 
imposing undue hardship upon them. 

Then there is another factor in the situation in Pemsyl- 
vania, and that is this : with six thousand teachers in the 
Commonwealth who are not normal graduates or the equiva- 
lent thereof, we cannot afford to put up the bars too high. 
Otherwise, we might cut off the source of supply. ^ 

We have not yet worked out in detail the administrative 
arrangements under which make-up classes in English and 
Arithmetic will be conducted in the Pennsylvania normal 
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schools when the new course of study goes fully into opera- 
tion. My thought is that those who do not pass the tests 
in English or Arithmetic shall be required to go into make-up 
classes in these subjects concurrently with the regular work 
of the junior year. Under our regulations we may assign 
to students three semester hours more than the regular 
semester load. I think that in the case of those who fail in 
both the tests it will be advisable not to assign them the full 
program for the first semester of the junior year. This doubt- 
less would mean that they would have to return to summer 
school at the end of their junior year in order to even up the 
work. 

d. A SuMMABY OF Pkevaiuing Pians for Helping Students 
TO Make Up Such Subject-JMatter DEriciENciEs as May 
Reveal Themselves after Admission, and a Statement 
OF Proble3«s Related Thereto fob Further Study 

HARRY A. SPRAGUE 

Principal, State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey 

The principal function of the state normal schools of New 
Jersey is to tram teachers for the elementary schools, and 
for this reason considerable attention has been given to the 
preparation of candidates in the fundamentals of elementary 
education. In addition to the entrance requirements regard- 
ing age, health, character, personal fitness for teaching, and 
high school graduation, the normal school principals, in 
accordance with the rules of the State Board of Education, 
have held entrance examinations in English, Arithmetic, and 
Spelling. These examinations have eliminated approxi- 
mately 30% of the candidates from entrance After entrance 
all students who fail in 30% of a term's work are dropped from 
the school, and no student is permitted to repeat any course 
more than once. 

At present, definite plans and materials are being prepared 
in order that we may proceed as follows : 

1. Students are to make their own preparation in formal 
essential facts, preferably before entrance. 
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2. The normal school will furnish requirements and 
materials, including : 

A Syllabi ; 

B Practice materials with directions ; 

C, Diagnostic tests covering practice sheets. 

3. All students must finally pass tests with 100% rating. 

4. Student individual preparation should cover the formal 
fundamental facts or skills in English, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Penmanship, Place Geography, American 
History, and Elementary Science. 

This procedure follows the technique of the Winnetka 
system of individual instruction. The materials will be 
obtained not only from our own departments, but from vari- 
ous other sources. 

I wish to recommend the above plan, 

1. In order to train students to assume responsibility and 
to form habits of self-improvement ; 

2. In order to promote thoroughness ; 

3. In order to economize time in our short two-year 
teacher-training course 

At present much time is being spent reviewing and fixing 
the formal fundamental facts and skills which every student 
must learn for himself. 

If we provide definite objectives, well-organized practice 
materials, clear instructions, and comprehensive diagnostic 
tests, considerable time should be saved in our various de- 
partments. 

Having this common and solid foundation, all time thus 
saved may be well spent on the professional work of teacher- 
training. 
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4. CONTENT AND CONDUCT OF COURSES IN 
THE “INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING,” IN- 
CLUDING THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION 

o. Isr T H E Montclair, New Jersey, State Normal 
School 

adelb cazin 

Field Supervisor of Student-Teaching 

The purpose of the course in Introduction to Teaching at 
the Montclair State Normal School is largely to give to the 
students who are just entering the Normal School first-hand 
acquaintance with child nature and teaching practices. The 
course attempts to develop a conception of the aim of edu- 
cation and of the principles of teaching. 

The work at the beginning of this course is presented for 
purposes of orientation. A study is made of the Normal 
School course of study. This gives a basis for selection of 
courses, and emphasizes the prominence of child study and 
methods of teaching. The building is inspected so that 
students may have some idea of equipment* An attempt 
is made to have students realize what the Normal School is 
to do for them, and also the student’s responsibility to the 
Normal School. 

This course gives practical exercises in methods of study* 
The purpose of this work is to establish habits of good study 
early in the course. 

Special study is made of school spirit. Student organiza- 
tions and student responsibility, individual as well as group, 
are discussed. Students take part in such activities. 

More than four fifths of the time of the course is devoted 
to the study of children by observation in the demonstra- 
tion school. The general procedure for all the work consists 
of directions for observation, with discussion, followed by 
observation and discussion of the observation. This is 
accompanied by reading on assigned topics and by group 
conferences. 
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Natural life contacts of children; pupil cooperation and 
participation; self-direction in study; recitation and con- 
duct; learning by doing; questioning, supplementing, and 
verifying are phases of the work especially stressed. The 
place of motive in the teaching process, and the principles 
which underlie the selection of subject matter, are studied in 
the demonstration school. 

As a final outcome of the course, students develop state- 
ments of the aim of education and of some of the more funda- 
mental principles of teaching. This method, it is hoped, 
will give real meaning to such statements. 


6. In the East Steotjdsburg, Pennsylvania, State 
Normal School 

C. J. NAEGLE 

Head of the Department of Education 

Accoeding to the Pennsylvania State Course of Study for 
Normal Schools, 1920, the course in Introduction to Teach- 
ing was ‘Ho aid students in selecting a specific curriculum at 
the end of the first semester, and to imbue them with a strong 
professional spirit and high standards of professional ethics. 
It includes consideration of the different types of teaching 
service, the general aims of the public schools, and, more 
specifically, the work to be accomplished by the primary, 
intermediate, junior high, and rural schools, respectively, a 
brief sketch of the characteristics of children in these dif- 
ferent types of schools, and the qualifications required of 
teachers to meet the needs of children at the different age 
levels in these different types of schools. The broad social 
aims of each type of school, and its relation to the state, are 
emphasized. The instruction in this course is closely corre- 
lated with frequent visits for observation and participation 
in the Training School.” 

After five years of experience in this course, some depart- 
ments of education in the normal schools felt the need of a 
restatement of aims in this course. A survey of the field 
revealed a wide variety of practice as far as this course was 
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concerned — a variety that was remarkable for the range of 
subjects that might be considered under such a course as 
this. 

The committee whose task it was to revise the course and 
make recommendations to the state authorities changed 
the statement of the primary aim of the course — *‘to aid 
students in selecting a specific curriculum at the end of 
the first semester” — to the statement that ‘‘this course 
should bear somewhat the same relation to the whole field 
of education that general science does to the field of science. 
It should present to the student a rather broad ‘ bird's-eye 
view' of the field in order to make it possible for him to be- 
come properly orientated early in his professional training.” 
The other general aims were little changed, but more atten- 
tion was urged upon the personal characteristics required in 
the several fields of educational service, with special emphasis 
upon desirable traits of personality, intelligence, and special 
abilities. 

A very broad interpretation of the technique of teaching, 
together with some study of the different types of lesson — 
information, thought, appreciation, etc. — is to be given, 
without entering into the details of teaching technique. 
The committee was rather conscious of the dangers involved 
in attempting to do with immature beginning students what 
could be accomplished only with those who are at or near the 
end of their professional training. 

In the East Stroudsburg School, the course in Introduc- 
tion to Teaching has always been given by members of the 
Department of Education, all of whom have had a rather 
wide public school experience. This latter qualification 
seems particularly desirable in those teaching this course. 

The observation carried on in connection with the course 
is done in the campus training school and in the public 
schools of the borough according to a schedule formulated 
jointly by the training-school director and the Department 
of Education. A minimum of one hour per week is required 
throughout the year, and, in addition to this time, observa- 
tions and demonstration lessons are conducted in the train- 
ing school at the pleasure of the instructor in the course. 
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While Introduction to Teaching is to remain as one of the 
regular subjects in the revised curriculum for normal schools, 
it is the opinion of some of the people responsible for its 
administration that the time might be spent more profitably 
upon other materials and the student introduced to education 
more on the plan used in some other schools, notably that 
used in the State Normal School at Glassboro, New Jersey, 
whose scheme is outlined later in this report. 


c. In the Jamaica Training School foe Teachers 

LALLA H. PICKETT 
Department of Education 

In the three training or normal schools of New York City, 
much the same plan is followed in the beginning course for 
prospective teachers, known as Introduction to Teaching. 
In two of them a text is used in the hands of the students. 
In the other, references and library assignments only are 
used. 

In the Maxwell Training School, two hours per week are 
assigned to the subject. For one hour all the freshman-class 
sections meet in the auditorium to hear a lecture by a special- 
ist in the field of education and its allied interests. The 
directors of Music and Drawing of the city have talked to this 
group. The curator of the Natural History Museum, a 
representative from the Botanical Garden, and one from the 
Children’s Museum have told the young teachers how these 
agencies can work in connection with the public schools. 

The second hour each week assigned to the subject of 
Introduction to Teaching is spent largely in the classroom 
discussing topics from the text and assigned readings. Last 
year, toward the close of the term, the class was divided into 
groups of five or ten, and one day was spent in visiting various 
public schools in the vicinity in order to see the elementary 
school as a whole. 

In the New York Training School in Manhattan, as in the 
Maxwell School in Brooklyn, the course meets twice a week. 
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One hour is spent in a general meeting of the whole class, 
with talks and addresses by principals of public schools, dis- 
trict superintendents, and by other well-known educators con- 
nected with institutions of higher learning. Various heads of 
departments within the institution discuss the interrelation 
of theory and practice in their various fields. An analysis 
of the origin of the school, its development, and the many- 
sidedness of the work in education in which the city is 
engaged is shown the students. This view gives students 
a background from which to choose later specialization. 
There is a very small amount of observation given in this 
course, such work being offered in a separate course. The 
course in Introduction to Teaching in both the Maxwell and 
the New York Training School is given by the principal, who 
is assisted by teachers and heads of the various depart- 
ments in the school. 

In the Jamaica Training School this year only one hour a 
week is given to this course, owing to the lack of classrooms. 
This is the first year that a course called Introduction to 
Teaching has been offered. This hour has been spent largely 
in class discussion. A text is used. An acquaintance with 
prominent living educators is stressed through discussion of 
their contributions. The work is much the same as in the 
other institutions. 

Next year three hours per week have been assigned to 
Introduction to Teaching and Observation, under the direc- 
tion of one person. It is planned to have the course closely 
correlated with the work of the Model School. Field trips 
to other public schools of the city are also planned. Partici- 
pation of pupils will be arranged by assigning small groups 
to the grades of the Model School to assist in individual 
instruction, to give flash card drills, the two-minute drill, 
morning inspection, etc. These students can assist in secur- 
ing supplies from the stock room, in taking attendance, in 
taking children to and from the building and playgrounds. 
Young men will assist in the athletic work. This partici- 
pation is now being offered through the Physical Education 
department. The special departments in the school will 
be glad to help in carrying out the plan. 
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By way of summarizing the course, it is well to stress the 
following points : 

1. Two hours per week are given to it. 

£. Lectures and addresses by well-known educators. 

S. Small amount of field work. 

4. Little observation. 

5. Its aim is actually to introduce novice teachers to the 
organization and many-sidedness of the business of educa- 
tion which they have chosen for their profession. 

d. In the New Haven, Connecticut, State Normal School 

j. L. meader 
Principal 

I. Aims of the Course 

The purposes of this course are (a) to provide the 
normal-school student with an introduction to the pro- 
fession — an initial ‘‘large view” of the whole, (6) to 
acquaint the student with the prerequisites for successful 
teaching in the several grades of the elementary school, 
and (c) to indicate to the student how the normal 
school seeks to develop these qualifications. 

II. Time 

1. First semester of first year 

%, 20 40-minute periods of class work 

3. Two months of half-day training (30 full days) 

ITT- Topics Treaded in Class Discussion 

1. The nature and importance of the teaching profession 
and the general character of normal school work 

Professional as compared with academic education 

£. The public school teacher 

i. Necessary qualifications 

а. Personal 

б. Professional 
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ii. How the normal school seeks to develop those 
qualifications through : 

a. Professional courses 
&. Subject-matter courses 

c. Curriculum activities 

d. Observation and practice teaching 

e. Physical-education activities 
/. Social activities 

g. Assemblies 
K Ethical guidance 

3. The function of the public school 

i. The meaning of education 

ii. The general purposes of public education in our 
Commonwealth 

а. To make each individual a worthy member of 
our Commonwealth 

б. To provide opportunities for complete self- 
realization on the part of each individual 

c. To conserve the heritage of the race, physical, 
mental, ethical, moral, etc. 

iii. Desirable educational outcomes 

a. Knowledge 

b. Habits and skills 

c. Mental powers 

d. Ideals and attitudes 

e. Interests 

4. Public school pupils 
Physical 

Mental [characteristics and differences at the 

Social various age levels 

Emotional 

5. Different fields of teaching 

The classification of educational agencies; educa- 
tional levels ; facts regarding the magnitude of the 
public school population 
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6. Course of study in the elementary school 

Scope of the work covered; justification of the 
present curriculum in terms of the foregoing aims 
and outcomes of public education 

7. The future of the teaching service 

Contemporary movements which will affect future 
teaching service 


IV. Training 

f November or 

1. Two months of half-day training \ December 

[ May or June 

g f One month in Kindergarten-Primary grades 
\ One month in Intermediate-Upper grades 

3. Student activity (observation and participation) 

4. Participation: 

Routine duties 
Supervision of study groups 
Teaching small groups of pupils 

V. Introduction Week 

A week of orientation 
An opportunity for getting acquainted 

1. Talks by Principal and Dean 

2. Talks by faculty members 

3. Intelligence tests 

4. Series of subject-matter tests 

VI. Basic Books 

1. An Introduction to Teaching^ by Bagley and Keith 
An Introductory Study of Education, by Cubberley 

3. An Introduction to Teaching, by Dearborn 

4. An Introduction to Teaching, by Prasier and Armen- 
trout 
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e . In the Phii^adelphia Nokhal School 

HOBBRX MACMILLAN 
Principal, School of Practice 

In the Philadelphia Normal School the student is intro- 
duced to teaching during the first semester of the two-yeai 
course through a course designated as the “Teaching Proc- 
ess/^ This consists of three periods per week of class wori 
and one period per week of observation in the school oi 
observation and practice attached to the Normal School 
The class work and lectures are conducted by members oi 
the critic department of the Normal School^ and the obser 
vation is conducted under their direction. Definite plam 
are being formulated to outline a procedure in observatioi 
which will provide objectives for the student in the observa 
tion and also arrange for different types of work for his 
observation. The observation period and its results become 
the center of discussion during succeeding classroom periods 

The course itself involves a discussion of the following 
topics : 

I. Aims and Objectives in Education 

n. Relation of Subject Matter of Instruction to Educa- 
tional Objectives 

III. The Learrdng Process 

(а) How Children Learn 

(б) Individual Differences 

IV. The Teaching Process 

(a) Relation of Conduct and Control to Educational 
Objectives 

(b) Types of Classroom Exercises Analyzed 

(c) Types of Lessons 

1. The Development Lesson 

2. The Textbook Lesson 
8. The Drill Lesson 
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4. The Appreciation Lesson 

5. The Project Lesson 

6. The Skill Lesson 

7. The Review Lesson 
{d) Measuring Results 


/. In the Glassboro, New Jersey, State Normal School 

MARION EMORY 
Instructor m Education 

Since the purpose of a normal school course is primarily to 
introduce students to teaching, it has not been considered 
desirable or advisable to designate any one course ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Teaching,” nor has the task of teaching the sub- 
jects included in the recent textbooks on this general topic 
been allotted to any one teacher. All the instructors in the 
Glassboro Normal School not only teach subject matter, 
but also demonstrate before their own students approved 
methods of teaching the subject matter to the children in 
the training school. This procedure provides abundant op- 
portunity for teaching incidentally and with cumulative 
effect the topics found in the textbooks on Introduction to 
Teaching. 

Prior to entering the normal school, students usually 
develop considerable interest in teaching through contact 
with their own teachers in school, and through conferences 
with enthusiastic teachers about the advisability of taking up 
the work of teaching. The attitude of the home has led 
them to expect an altogether different type of work from that 
in which they were engaged in the grades and in the high 
school. Talks with normal school students, addresses by 
representatives from the normal school, and visits to these 
schools have also developed an attitude which leads them to 
look forward to this new type of work with expectancy. It 
would seem, therefore, that the entire faculty should be 
prepared to introduce these young people to the work of 
teaching in a manner worthy of their expectations. 
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Briefly, the method followed is this : 

I. A new class entering the normal school is taken into 
the demonstration school to see pupils at work. These pupils 
are taught by the normal-school instructors. The normal 
students have, for these first few visits, no definite plan o{ 
observation; they are given no ready-made reactions; 
they observe the work and discover the problems of class- 
room teaching for themselves. 

Following the observation, a conference is arranged at 
which the students report what they have observed, and note 
the difficulties which confront the teacher, and very particu- 
larly the problems which they must solve before they can 
hope to teach successfully. These unrelated problems are 
organized and form the basis for future study. 

A few of the problems noted by students during the 
observation of arithmetic, English, and vTiting lessons 
immediately after entering school are appended. 

Clearly some of these problems, perhaps most of them, 
belong to departments of the school other than the ones under 
which the observations were made. Such problems are 
referred to the proper departments. The different depart- 
ments of the school cooperate in the solution of the problems, 
and thus much repetition and overlapping is avoided. The 
content of the courses in School Management, Principles of 
Education, and Psychology is, in large measure, derived from 
this source. 

The students also are led to discover many personal 
problems through these observations. The Psychology De- 
partment assists them in solving such problems, as this 
department co5perates heartily with the work of the other 
departments and is fully alive to its opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for the formation of proper habits, developing 
forceful personalities, teadiing pupils how to study, etc. This 
department also supervises the work of the ‘‘Big Sister and 
Big Brother’* organization. Each student adopts a training- 
school boy or girl for a year and makes this child his own 
particular study This work develops an appreciation oi 
the need for studying individual children, and provides the 
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student with an experience and a skill invaluable in handling 
the 30 or more children that he teaches during his training 
period and in his teaching after graduation. 

II. The second big step is the observation of units of wort 
taught in the demonstration school after they have been 
planned in class by the students. This planning is done 
under the direction and with the help of the instructor. 
Again it is the normal school instructor who teaches the 
lessons. This time, because they have planned the lesson, 
the students observe with a knowledge of what they must 
look for. A period of discussion follows each observation to 
stress the strong parts of the lesson and to point out how 
weak ones may be strengthened. The supervising of this 
work does not fall to the lot of a methods teacher, for there 
is none as such. Each instructor teaches not only subject 
matter but also methods of teaching the subject matter in 
the grades. 

During this period of their training, the students pursue 
a course in the History of Education, which consists largely 
of a study of contemporary school problems The classes 
make visits to institutions for the deaf, dumb, blind, feeble- 
minded, and other types of schools organized to meet the 
need of special groups of retarded and bright pupils. These 
visits are reported from the platform of the school to widen 
the experience of all the students and to impress them with 
the bigness and worth-whileness of teaching. 

III. In the senior year, the students are given two ten- 
week periods of practice teaching in the schools of the state. 
They are placed in classrooms under competent training 
teachers, who receive an added compensation for supervising 
the training. Supervisors of practice attached to the normal 
school staff observe at intervals to ascertain their progress 
and to give help to both training and practice teacher. Con- 
ferences, both individual and group, are held with students 
and critics. 

Between these two periods is a ten-week interval at normal 
school during which the practice-teaching experience is inter- 
preted and the students are assisted in overcoming their 
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weaknesses. (See Catalogue for course in Observation and 
Practice scheduled for senior year ) 

Finally, after the last ten weeks of responsible practice is 
completed and the students return to school again, they 
pursue a course in Principles of Education, where all their 
teaching experiences are brought together, surveyed, and 
reinterpreted in order that the work may be unified and 
thoroughly professionalized. 

Through this procedure we hope to realize our two main 
aims : to interpret to the students the meaning of the institu- 
tion; to introduce them to teaching in such a way as to 
develop the proper professional attitude. 

Problems 

1. How can we find out in what the pupils are most 
interested ? 

2. How can we get the children to assume responsibility ? 

3. How can we overcome snobbishness on the part of 
Thomson [lawyer’s only son, with advantages] ? 

4. How can we develop the right sense of humor ? 

5. Would it be better for the class and Tony if he were 
placed in a vocational school ? 

6. What can we do to increase the vocabulary of these 
children ? How can we better our own ? 

7. How could courtesy be taught ? In connection with 
what subject matter ? 

8. Was the teacher justified in interrupting Mary’s con- 
versation to correct errors of speech? What other means 
might she have used ? 

9. How could this whole lesson have been made more 
interesting? 

10. Why was there no discipline problem in this class ? 

11. What are some good devices for teaching number 
facts? 

12. How can we prevent bright children like Thomson 
from monopolizing the recitation? 

13. How can we keep the interest of pupils throughout 
the entire period? 
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14. How should Yonold [big, ponderous, morose, backward 
Italian] be treated ? 

15. Why did Sylvia stumble so in giving her speech? 

16. How can we get children to take the initiative ? 

17. What subject matter can we take up to evoke re- 
sponse ? 

18. How can we bring the advantages of a visit enjoyed 
by a few to the others of the class ? 


ff . A SUMMAEY OF PREVAILING PRACTICES IN RELATION TO THE 
Content and Conduct of Courses in the Introduction 
TO Teaching, with a Statement of Problems for Further 
Study 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

It is a real privilege to be in attendance at this conference. 
Dr. Suhrie deserves our gratitude for organizing it, and he 
certainly has our warm admiration for his skill in carrymg it 
through so successfully. 

The reports that have been made this morning have been 
particularly valuable. The course known as ‘‘Introduction 
to Teaching ” or “ Introduction to Education has come to be, 
within the past five years, an important curriculum-feature 
in our professional schools. I have a great deal of faith in 
the general theory upon which this development is based. 
At the same time, we should recognize, I am sure, that the 
course is still in an experimental stage. For this reason 
such reports as we have had this morning furnish one means 
of “checking” its results. 

The principal functions of the introductory course, in my 
judgment, are three in number : 

1. An orienting function; 

2. A guidance function ; 

S. A vocabulary fimction. 

For the purposes of orienting the prospective teacher in the 
complicated field that the work of education represents, a 
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broad and comprehensive rather than a detailed ''first view” 
has much to commend it from the standpoint of theory. 
Once the field is seen in the large, the specific study of the 
separate parts should be much more effective. 

The guidance function of the course is particularly impor- 
tant in the professional schools that provide differentiated 
curricula preparing for the larger departments of the teaching 
service. Even where differentiated curricula are not pro- 
vided, the student, fairly early in his professional preparation, 
will do well to acquaint himself or herself with the various 
types of specialized work that the profession now comprises. 

In speaking of the "vocabulary” function, I have in mind 
developing in the introductory course the more commonly 
used technical terms that the discussion of our profession^ 
problems involves. To lay the bases of our technical vocabu- 
lary in the introductory course should, in theory at least, 
effect a saving of time in the courses that follow. In the 
"surveys” that I have made of normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, I have been impressed with the repetition and over- 
lapping in the so-called "professional” courses (educational 
theory, psychology, methods, and the like). I have hoped 
that the development of the course "Introduction to Teach- 
ing” might enable us to eliminate some of this repetition, 
I have wished, indeed, that we might condense in this course 
not a little of the material that we tend sometimes to spread 
out pretty thinly in the other professional courses, and in 
this way find more time for a broader professional treatment 
of the subject matter that the students will teach and for a 
heavier emphasis of the "laboratory” side of our work — 
observation, participation, and responsible student-teaching. 

Whether or not the functions that I have named are the 
most important that the course could be made to discharge, I 
believe that they are worth consideration. I am sure, too, 
that we shall all watch with very great interest further reports 
from the normal schools and teachers’ colleges regarding 
the actual influence that this course is having. 
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5. THE TEACHING PERSONALITY 

GUSTAVE STRAUBENMUILER 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Just as the great cathedrals in Etirope, unsurpassed in 
beauty, were erected by architects and workmen who be- 
lieved in what churches stood for, who worked imder the 
influence of the religious spirit, and who were not mercenary, 
so we, too, can create an educational tabernacle equally beau- 
tiful, if we, too, have leaders and workers who believe deeply 
enough in what education stands for, who are imbued with 
the true educational spirit, and who will not be mercenary. 

Teaching is an art, and not the least difficult or the least 
noble. If everybody trying to find a form for an idea is an 
artist, then the teacher is an artist. As such, he must defend 
the beauty of his art, for there is beauty in the teaching art 
as there is in painting, sculpture, and music. 

Let us be careful not to permit the overzealous or those who 
have something to sell to revolutionize beauty out of our art. 
Let us make haste slowly in yielding to the importunities of 
those who wish to change and upset, lest we banish beauty 
from our art as the futurist painters, the cubist sculptors, and 
the jazz musicians have tried to drive it out from their arts. 

The difference between a person and a personality has been 
well put as follows : he is a person and he has a personality; 
i e , he is and he has. Being a person is man’s birthright : 
he is so by nature ; he can be nothing else ; he simply is. In 
the second case he not only is but he has something. Dis- 
tinguishing characteristics have been added to his person, 
so that now he not only is but he also has 

The teaching personality has certain definite characteris- 
tics which in part distinguish him from other personalities. 

In judging a teacher, three outstanding factors come under 
consideration: his personality, his knowledge of subject 
matter, and his methods. Method can not be substituted 
for knowledge, and teacher-personality far more than learning 
makes him successful. 

Personality stands first. It is the teaching personality 
that places one teacher above another. It is not knowledge 
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or methods alone that telL It is ability to apply and use 
them in the right spirit, and the power to attract attention 
to them that counts in teaching. 

Courses of study, methods, rules, regulations, devices, out- 
side forms are necessary, but their value should not be over- 
estimated. The real effectiveness of these means to an end 
is only attained when a teaching personality is behind them. 

We have recently had tools for measurement placed in our 
hands whose use may yet develop into a blessing. I refer to 
the intelligence and achievement tests based on scientific 
methods. This step marks the greatest progress in educa- 
tion taken in many a day. It takes us out of the philosophi- 
cal into the scientific stage of development. Where once we 
reasoned out educational matters exclusively, we now experi- 
ment with the pupils, analyzing and classifying them. Do 
not let us take a fling at these tests and measurements because 
they are not yet perfect, or because we do not know how to 
use them, or because their inventors have in some instances 
gone wide of the mark, or because they have in some cases 
introduced commercialism. If successful, these tests will 
raise the status of the teachers, in the eyes of the parents, 
immeasurably. We will, then, no longer be mere guessers, 
expressing unconfirmed opinions relative to our pupils. 
If these tests and measurements do nothing but call our 
attention to the different mental capacities of pupils, they 
will accomplish wonders for us and be a blessing to our pupils. 
Yet promiscuous and ill-considered experimentation is a 
great danger. 

Unfortunately, a teacher is not judged by the influence 
of his teaching personality, by his ability as a character- 
former, and by his power to develop a right attitude towards 
work. Why? Because these things cannot yet be meas- 
ured. That we cannot measure them is to be regretted, 
but for that very reason it becomes necessary daily to remind 
ourselves of the higher objects in education, and to impress 
them upon the prospective teacher. This admonition applies 
as well to the professors and teachers of education in our 
universities as it does to the teachers in the city and State 
training schools. 
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We are apt to forget in the slow, discouraging, heartbreak- 
ing daily work with its mass of details that we are also, and 
primarily, in a higher service, namely, that of education, 
which includes every side of a pupil’s life, the spiritual as well 
as the practical. 

Keeping the higher service in mind, including its sacred- 
ness, is one of the distinguishing characteristics in a right 
teaching personality. 

Let us remember for our own benefit, and impress upon our 
teacher-pupils, that the work of teaching becomes narrowing, 
mechanistic, and disappointing if we give way to our daily 
routine and allow it to obsess us. Surrendering to routine 
not only decreases our power to accomplish the greater 
and more important aims of education, but it finally results 
in a lack of self-esteem and in self-depreciation, which are 
soon reflected by the outside world. The right teaching 
personality feels all this deeply, and hence shuns these dangers 
in personal contact with prospective teachers. He does not 
only preach : he acts upon his own advice. 

Now, much of what I have said may seem commonplace, 
and much of it is commonplace. But so is the flower that 
blooms, and the sun that shines. But should we care to get 
along without either? The commonplace things are the 
indispensable ones, and they must be emphasized because 
they are apt to be overlooked. 

\^at I have said is not for the elementary school teacher 
alone. The high school teachers, the training school teach- 
ers, the teachers of education in the colleges and universities 
must not forget that they must inspire and that they, too, 
need inspiration, so that they may plant its seed in hearts 
that will not only nurture it, but transmit it in full blossom 
to another generation. 

Concluding Ttemarhs by the Chairman 

We are ready to adjourn, and we are only a few minutes 
behind schedule. Every speaker’s report has been heard. I 
want to take this occasion to thank the speakers, one and 
all, for their courtesy to the chairman in relieving him of the 
necessity of using this gavel. The meeting stands adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


0ne4hirty in Butterfly Room^ Hotel Pennsylvania 
A:mbrose L. Suhrie, Presiding 
Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 

It is very gratifying that the members of this conference 
have been so prompt in returning to their places in the con- 
ference hall. We have a good program arranged for the after- 
noon, and no disappointments in prospect. All the speakers 
are here. All of them are well prepared. !Most of them have 
assured me that they can and will conclude their remarks 
within the time limits set down in the printed program. If 
the others need any assistance in doing so, the gavel is ready 
at hand and the chairman will not lack the courage to use it. 

More than 450 persons were in attendance this morning. 
The attendance this afternoon will be larger. 

Now let’s give every speaker a good hearing. 


6. STUDENT TEACHING: DISTRIBUTION OP 
CENTERS, TIME ALLOTMENT AND DISTRI- 
BUTION IN COURSES, DIRECTION, AND 
SUPERVISION 

a. In the State Normal Schools op New Jersey 

BERTHA R. KAIN 

Assistant Principal, Newark State Normal School 

One of the interesting features in teacher-training in the 
normal schools of New Jersey is the extent of the field-practice 
work done by the students in all these schools. In the vari- 
ous normal schools in which there are opportunities for 
practice teaching in the demonstration school, the work is 
augmented by practice-teaching assignments in the public 
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schools of the state under carefully selected training 
teachers. 

At the State Normal School at Newark this is brought 
about in the following way : The course is two years in 
length. During the j6brst year, the students take an intro- 
ductory course in teaching. At the beginmng of the second 
year, the students are designated as Senior B’s. The class 
IS divided into two parts : one half remains at the normal 
school for a period of ten weeks to continue its work in 
theory ; the other half remains at the normal school for thirty 
periods in an integrating course under the direction of the 
supervisors of practice. At the end of the thirty periods, or a 
term of two weeks, they are assigned to practice in the public 
schools of the state under carefully selected training teachers. 
These training teachers observe, direct, and constructively 
supervise the work of the students. During this period of 
practice, the students are frequently called together in various 
centers where they observe and discuss demonstration les- 
sons. These demonstration lessons may be taught by one 
of the students, by a training teacher, or by the supervisor 
of practice. The supervisors of practice visit the students 
frequently in their various practice-teaching situations, 
observe their work, confer with training teacher and principal 
of the school in which they are practicing, and finally rate the 
student in practice work. At the end of the ten weeks, the 
sections alternate. The students return from the field of 
practice to continue the work in theory, and the other half 
of the class goes to practice. The theory work is greatly 
illuminated and clarified by this initial attempt in practice. 
In this work the theory teachers have an opportunity to 
check up the experiences of the students in practice, and the 
students have an opportunity to strengthen their apparent 
weaknesses. 

At the beginning of the second term of the second year, 
the Senior B’s become Senior A’s. Again the class is divided, 
one half going to practice and one half remaining at the 
normal school to complete the course in theory. In the 
Senior A assignments a higher standard of attainment is set 
down for the student, and a greater responsibility is given to 
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her. The direction and the supervision of the Senior A work 
proceed as in the Senior B. 

In order to bring the training teacher in the field in touch 
with the work in the normal school, the principal of the normal 
school frequently invites the training teachers to spend a day 
at the normal school. On such days the training teachers 
are invited to visit the classes in regular recitation, to observe 
and discuss demonstration work and confer on problems of 
teacher-training. In this way great unity and community 
of purpose are promoted. 

When a student goes to practice, each training teacher is 
presented with a pamphlet published by the practice depart- 
ment of the normal school. In this pamphlet, suggestions 
and directions for the training of our students have been 
carefully and thoughtfully set down. They are given to the 
training teachers in order that the work may be uniformly 
guided. All this cooperation makes the twenty weeks of 
practice constructively educative. Each student has had 
two assignments in two different training teachers in two 
different schools and two different grades. The relation be- 
tween the normal schools and the public schools of the state 
is a reciprocal one. Much mutual benefit is derived from this 
procedure. 


6. In the State Nobmal Schools of Connecticut 

n. D. HIGGINS 

Principal, Danbury State Normal School 

In the four state normal schools of Connecticut, the train- 
ing departments are certain units of the public school system 
in the town where the normal school is located. The courses 
of study and the administration of these schools are in the 
hands of the normal school authorities. 

The time devoted to training varies between 17.5 per 
cent and £5 per cent of the student’s normal school course. 
In Danbury it is £5 per cent. This time is divided into 
seven periods, four, in the junior year, of two weeks each. 
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and three, in the senior year, of four weeks each. The exact 
distribution of this time is shown in the following table : 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Weeks 

Stage V 

Stage I 

Stage V 

Stage VI 

Stage II 

1 2 

Senior X 

Junior Y 

Senior Y 

Senior X 

Junior Y 

3 4 

Senior X 

Junior X 

Senior Y 

Senior X 

Junior X 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weeks 

Stage VI 

Stage in 

Stage vn 

Stage VII 

Stage IV 

1 2 

Senior Y 

Junior Y 

Senior X 

Senior Y 

Junior X 

3 4 

Senior Y 

Junior X 

Senior X 

Senior Y 

Junior Y 


Each room in the training schools is in charge of a critic- 
teacher who at all times has one or two student-teachers in 
her room. Over the system as a whole is a supervisor of 
training-school work, and the work of the students is under 
the general oversight of a director of training. This dual 
responsibility is not ideal, but is being used while we are 
endeavoring to develop the training schools to a more satis- 
factory level. 

Each student, during her training period, devotes the entire 
time to this work. She is in the school all day, perform- 
ing assigned activities, making observations and teaching 
assigned lessons. She is frequently in conference with the 
critic-teacher. The work of each period is definite, each 
stage of course adding to the requirements that have been 
previously made. At each stage, also, there is an increase of 
the amount of teaching time required, until during the last 
month the student is expected to take the class at any time 
and carry it as long as requested by the teacher. 

In addition to the regular work of training, classes or small 
groups of normal school students are taken to the training 
schools from time to time by normal-school teachers for 
purposes of observation. Demonstration teaching at these 
times is usually done by the critic-teachers, and the lessons 
are made the basis of subsequent class work. The normal 
school teachers of professionalized-subject-matter courses 
frequently visit the training schools and from time to time 
conduct conferences with individuals or groups of the training 
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teachers. Normal school instructors are not iield responsible 
for the work in the training schools, but they are expected 
to keep iriormed upon it and to be prepared to help critic- 
teachers in interpreting the course of study or to inform the 
principal as to the work in their particular fields. Constant 
effort is made to foster a spirit of co5peration and helpful- 
ness, realizing that both normal school instructors and train- 
ing school teachers are able to give each other a sort of help 
that each needs. 


c. In the New York City Training Schools fob Teachers ^ 
HUGO NEWMAN 

Principal, New York Training School for Teachers 

The New Y'ork Course of Study for Training Schools pro- 
vides for student-teaching in the second year (third and 
fourth semesters). About twenty weeks are spent by stu- 
dent-teachers in practice-teaching during this year. 

The public schools of the city are used as practice schools 
in the assignment of students to practice-teaching. The 
general practice in assignment provides for an alternation of 
two groups of students, one consisting of third-term students, 
the other of fourth-term students. While one group is 
engaged in practice work in the public schools, the other 
group is pursuing its course at the Training (or Normal) 
School. The period of assignment to the practice schools 
varies somewhat in the different Training Schools. In the 

^ It would not be surprising if tbe reader of these proceedings were to 
become confused by the varying uses the term Training School is made to 
serve. That term is ordinarily used to designate one of the principal 
types of laboratory schools or departments affiliated with a teacher-pre- 
paring institution. In New York City the term is used to designate 
the teacher-preparing institution itself. That is to say, the term Training 
School for Teachers is here used to designate any one of the three municipal 
normal schools or teachers colleges; namely, the Mawell in Brooklyn, 
the Jamaica in Queens, and the New York in Manhattan. There is con- 
fusing variation m the names used to designate the normal schools arid 
teachers colleges maintained by municipalities, as evidenced by the list 
found in Table 2, page 357. 
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New York Training School the assignment is for five weeks 
in the public schools, alternating with five weeks in the 
Training School. The field is divided into four districts or 
zones : (1) that portion of the city situated south of Four- 
teenth Street, (2) the district lying between Fourteenth 
Street and Harlem River, (3) the Borough of the Bronx, 
(4) the Model School Department of the Training School. 
Students are assigned successively to these four districts, 
so that at the end of the year they will have had experience 
in teaching in all sections of the city provided for by the 
Training School. In this way our students become ac- 
quainted with the conditions and special problems to be 
found in widely varying types of school environment and 
school management. 

To each group of students is assigned a supervising teacher 
known as critic-teacher. The critic-teacher visits the schools 
to which students in her group are assigned, and observes the 
work done by individual students Her special duty is to 
see that theory and practice are properly coordinated. Each 
student-teacher is expected to do four types of work in the 
school to which she is assigned : 

1. Observe good teachers in the classroom; 

2. Assist teachers of large classes; 

3. Teach classes unassisted ; 

4. Do clerical or routine work. 

About one half of the time should be given to the actual teach- 
ing of a class. Once a week all student-teachers report to the 
Training School for a conference with their respective critic- 
teachers and for attendance at the weekly assembly. In this 
way these students are kept in touch with the work and 
spirit of the school as a whole. 

In order that the supervision of these student-teachers 
may be definite and systematic, each critic-teacher is re- 
quired to record her impressions of the students’ work in a 
form provided for the purpose (see Fig. 1). A copy of this 
record is given to the student after each visit, and forms the 
basis of conferences held later. At the end of the five-week 
period, the critic-teacher and the principal of the practice 
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school make out a report (see Fig. 2) which is based on the 
rating plan used by all principals in the city in rating their 
teachers semi-aimually. A complete analysis of this rating 
plan (Fig. 3) is given in The Teacher's Handbook, published 
and distributed by the Board of Education. The topics 
covered are : Professional Attitude, Instruction, Discipline, 
Personal Attributes, Eoutine. Under each of these heads 
there are items to be rated on a scale of five degrees. There 
are also spaces for recording “Exceptional Service,’" “Special 
Weakness,” and “Remarks.” 

Tins plan of assignment and supervision of student-teachers 
has several advantages, among which are the following : 

1. It distributes the “load"" of student-teaching over a 
school year, and at the same time allows a coordinated course 
to be given in the Training School. 

2. It permits of closer correlation between theory and 
practice. 

S. It acquaints the student with the actual school condi- 
tions xmder which she will have to teach when appointed. 

4. It gives the student experience in schools of various 
types of environment and organi25ation. 

5. It enables principals of schools to observe and judge 
many student-teachers who will later be found on the “Eli- 
gible List"’ from which these principals can make an intelli- 
gent choice to fill vacancies in their corps. 

6. It is definite, concrete, systematic. 

Using the initials of the topics in the official rating plan, 
we may construct a mnemonic phrase, “PAID PAR,” which 
summarizes the qualities of a good teacher and good teaching : 

“Your Professional .Attitude must be correct, your 
Instruction sound, your Discipline good, your Personal 
Attributes agreeable, your Routine systematic. If you have 
‘Paid Par," there can be no doubt of your success as a 
teacher.” 


MEMO. ON PRACTICE TEACHING 


Name CL 


Sch. Gr. Subj. 


(See Teachers Handhooh) 

Unsatis. 

Satisfactory 

n 

m 

3 

4 

5 

1. Use of English 

H 

H 




2. Knowledge of Subject 






3. Preparation 






4. Definiteness of Aim 

■ 





5. Appropriateness of Method 

H 





6. Good Questioning 

■ 





7. Thoroughness of Drill 






8. Participation and Interest of Class 






9. Results Obtained 






10. Control of Class 






1 1 . Records and Reports 






12. Classroom Administration 






13. Use of Voice 






14. Self-control 






15. Personal Appearance 






General Estimate 







Date 


Time 


N.Y.T.8.T, 


Fig. 1. 
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GUIDE POE DETERMINING SUMMARIZED RATING AND 
FOR RECORDING EXCEPTIONAL OR UNSATISFACTORY 
SERVICE 


L 


Professional Attitude 


Individual Comment 


A Regularity of attendance and punctuality 
R. Cooperation 

C. Social service 

D. Volunteer activities 

E. Care of physical welfare of child 
F Loyalty 

G. Self-improvement 


II. Instruction 

A Use of English 
JB Knowledge of subject matter 
C. Skill m teaching 
1 Preparation 
2. Definiteness of aim 
3 Appropriateness of method 

4. Good questioning 

5. Thoroughness of drill 

6. Participation and interest of class 
D Results obtamed 


in. Discipline 

A, Control of class 
JB, Traming pupils m self-control 
C. Effect on attendance and truancy 
D Character building 

IV. Personal Attributes 

A, Personal appearance 
B Use of voice 
C. Cheerfulness 
D Courtesy 

E, Self-control 

F. Initiative and demonstrated leadership 
G Tact 

E, Sympathy 

V. Routine 

A Accuracy and promptness m preparing re- 
ports and in keeping records 
B Classroom administration 


For further details see Handbook. 


Fig. 3. 
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d . In the Philadblphu Nosmal Schooii 

ARMAND J . GBBSON 

Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 

The Normal School course in Philadelphia covers two 
years. While opportunity for observation of teaching is 
given in the first year, practice-teaching is concentrated in the 
two semesters of the last year of the course. In the first 
semester of the senior grade, the equivalent of two days a 
week for a nine-week period is devoted to this work, which is 
closely correlated with the courses in professionalized subject 
matter. During the second semester of the senior year, nine 
successive weeks, or half the term, are devoted to practice- 
teaching. 

In Philadelphia there are at present three practice schools, 
with provision for a fourth practice school in September, 
19£6. Of these, one, known as the School of Observation and 
Practice, is located next to the Normal School itself. It is 
in this school that the organized observation is carried on, and 
it is here, also, that the practice-teaching of the first semester 
of the senior term is done. The other practice schools are 
known as adjunct schools of practice. They are typical 
neighborhood schools, manned by selected teachers. Stu- 
dents in the last semester of the senior year are assigned to 
that one of the adjunct schools of practice which is most 
convenient to their homes, and here they do the nine weeks of 
practice-teaching referred to above, half of this time being 
spent in one grade, and the other half in another grade. 
This plan of organization has been in operation for a number 
of years, and we feel that it has fully justified itself as com- 
pared with the practice in some other cities in which students 
are assigned to ordinary elementary schools throughout the 
system and thereby miss the advantages of the dose organi- 
zation and supervision which characterize our practice-school 
system in Philadelphia. 

In order to coordinate the practice-teaching with the pro- 
fessional courses offered in the Normal School, we have a 
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corps of so-called critic-teachers. These are members of the 
Normal School faculty who conduct courses m the teaching 
process during the first year of the Normal School course. 
They visit the students at work in the School of Observation 
and Practice, and follow them into their practice-teaching in 
the adjunct schools of practice. The critic- teachers conduct 
conferences in the practice schools, both individually and 
with larger groups of student-teachers. A very important 
part of their function has to do with the evaluation of the 
practice-school work. This is of vital importance in the 
Philadelphia system, where appointments are made in order 
of standing on eligible lists. A provision of the rules of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education provides that no student 
who has failed in practice-teaching may be graduated from 
the Normal School, whatever standing she may have attained 
in other subjects of the course. 

Until this year, the salaries paid teachers in the practice 
schools have been the same as those paid to teachers in our 
junior high schools. The salary schedule for these teachers 
attained a maximum of $2800, a salary $800 in advance of 
the maximum paid to regular teachers in the grades. Our 
recently revised salary schedule has raised this maximum to 
$3050 a year. As the elementary maximum has been raised 
at the same time, the eventual difference between the maxi- 
mum salary paid regular grade teachers and teachers in 
practice schools will be $650. The fact of importance in 
this revision is that the practice teachers* schedule was 
increased over that of the junior high school teachers, the 
differential being $250 a year. 


e . In the Bhode Island College of Education, PRovmENCE 

CLARA E. CRAIG 
Director of Training 

The Rhode Island system of traimng recognizes the re- 
quirement that when a young person enters the classroom as 
a qualified teacher, he should have given to the state some 
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guaranty of his certain success. The plan exemplified in its 
schools of various kinds all the types of activities considered 
necessary for the adequate preparation of candidates for the 
teaching profession. 

The Henry Barnard School, at present consisting of twelve 
full-sized classroom groups, includes a kindergarten and 
eight elementary grades, xi building, nearing completion, 
will increase the number of grade classrooms to twenty and 
'^dll include a high school. It is located within the college, 
of which it is an integral part. Here, during the first half of 
the freshman year, the student begins to make contacts with 
children in school through courses in observation, partici- 
pation, and practice-teaching These courses proceed one 
hour a week during three semesters of twenty weeks each — 
making a total of sixty hours — and carry the student to the 
middle of his sophomore year. 

During the second half of his sophomore year, the student 
spends one hour a day for a term of twenty wrecks in actual 
practice-teaching in the Henry Barnard School. This is an 
important preparatory step towards his training in one of 
the many training schools w'hicli are distributed tliroughout 
the state. 

The Henry Barnard School furnishes an opportunity for 
the young teacher to begin practice-teaching under the 
most helpful and encouraging conditions. For one hour of 
the day, the school may be used for this work. During the 
remaining hours, the children are instructed by the regular 
grade teachers. By having this preliminary practice so 
closely connected with the study of methods, something more 
is added to the discussions than could be derived from 
observation alone. At the same time, the student has an 
opportunity to do his first teaching in a most stimulating 
environment and with little responsibility for the general 
discipline of the room. His first effort may thus be given to 
a masterly presentation of his subjects, unhampered by 
needlessly disturbing conditions. He gains confidence in his 
own ability, learns to be critical of himself and to accept 
criticism from others, and in a measure gets the professional 
point of view which is, essentially, that by continued en- 
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deavor and the wise use of aids of various sorts it is possible 
to improve continually in skill and in general teaching ability. 
He is brought to a recognition of the fact that good teach- 
ing is fundamental to discipline. It follows that the young 
teacher is trained to emphasize essential matters and is well 
fitted for the next step in his preparation — the training 
school. 

During his jumor year, for a semester of twenty weeks, a 
student is in charge of a schoolroom, where he meets actual 
city or town conditions under the supervision of a critic- 
teacher. The critic-teacher is nominated by the trustees of 
the college and elected by the school committee in the town 
m which she serves. Each critic in the regular grades is 
given the direction of two rooms, with the usual number of 
pupils and a student- teacher in each room. She receives 
from city or town authorities the salary accorded to the posi- 
tion which she occupies in the local system. The state adds 
a premium to this salary for her work as a critic-teacher 

A Director of Training and an Assistant Director of Train- 
ing are charged with the supervision of the training schools. 
Critic-teachers meet once a month with the faculty of Rhode 
Island College of Education They hold, also, regular con- 
ferences with the Director of Training Pupil-teachers are 
called periodically to the college to spend an entire school day 
engaged in a program which has been prepared for their 
benefit. 

The Rhode Island system of training schools embodies to 
a remarkable extent the recommendations of the ""Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen on the Training of Teachers ” 
After the first preliminary teachmg in the observation 
schools, student-teachers are trained, not by making them 
assistants or substitutes, nor by giving them small groups of 
children, but by placing them in charge of regular schools 
under the same conditions they will meet after graduation. 
Here, during the five months of training, they are thrown on 
their own resources to a large extent. They learn to master 
the work of one grade and to teach with due regard for the 
development of the children. They gain that close contact 
with child life — so essential to a good teacher — which 
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can be gained only by one who is responsible for his own 
school. 

The course of training defined, exclusive of the periods of 
observation, conference, and participation, required 600 hours 
of actual leaching experience — 100 hours in the college 
school and 500 hours in public schools, under public auspices, 
and proceeding according to public school standards. The 
success of -the Ehode Island College of Education system of 
training, applied to the preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools, has justified the extension of its operation to include 
the training of teachers for high schools. 


/. In the Jersey City Normal School 

w. A. messler 
Principal 

Second-year students are assigned for periods of three 
weeks under special supervision in grades one to seven of the 
public schools of the city. 

Practice is given in both administrative and professional 
work. During the first half of the year, very simple lessons, 
one a day, are given by the students, such as a game, a story, 
or such as will appeal to the child and be easy to teach. 

During the second half of the year, two lessons a day are 
given, one of which is in a series. 

Written plans of each ^lesson are required. These are 
carefully corrected by the critic-teacher, and the necessary 
help and suggestions for improvement are given the students 
by daily individual conferences and weekly group conferences. 

At the end of every three weeks, all critics meet the 
principal of the Normal School for discussion of the vari- 
ous problems of supervision, and each student is ranked 
in preparation of the lesson, in presentation, and in class 
control. 

Critic-teachers are given an extra compensation of $340 
per year over and above their basal salaries as grade teachers 
in the Jersey City public schools. 
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g, A SuiMMARY OF Pbevailing Practices in Student-Teaching, 
AND A Statement of Problems Belated Thereto for 
Further Study 


J. CAELETON BELL 

Assistant Professor of Education, College of the City of New York 

1, Recognition of the need of practice-teaching. It is clear 
from the foregoing reports and from all the information we 
can get from teacher-training institutions that there is a 
general recognition of the need of practice-teaching in the 
training of teachers. Yoimg people are not to be prepared 
for teaching solely by hearing lectures on teaching, or study- 
ing textbooks on methods, or reviewing the subject matter to 
be taught, or even by observing good teaching done. They 
must have an opportumty to practice the art, imder the best 
direction and supervision available. The task of providing 
adequate facilities for practice-teaching is one of the most 
serious problems confronting teacher-training institutions. 
Almost all schools have practice or model elementary schools 
attached to them and under their complete control. This 
elementary school rarely contains more than fifty classes, 
however, usually not more than twenty or twenty-five, and 
for schools whose attendance in the theory department runs 
from 500 to 2000, such facilities for practice-teaching are 
entirely inadequate The practice school is usually used for 
the observation of pupils, for demonstration work, and for 
a limited amount of practice-teaching by selected students 
under special conditions. The institution must, therefore, 
supplement its practice-teaching facilities by recourse to 
public elementary schools not directly tmder its control. 
In this respect the city-supported institutions seem to have 
an advantage, for the opportunities of teaching in the city 
schools are imlimited, and arrangements for the supervision 
of practice-teaching can be more easily made. 

2. What proportion of the time of the training course should 
be devoted to practice-teaching? In schools that have a two- 
year course, twelve to twenty weeks, or one eighth to one 
fourth of the student’s time, are devoted to practice-teaching. 
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The latter amount would seem to afford a reasonable dis- 
tribution of time between theory and practice. In schools 
that have adopted the three-year course, and even the four- 
year course, provision seems to be made for not much more 
than twenty weeks. This is somewhat strange Is there 
any magic in the twenty weeks? We stispect that it is 
largely a matter of tradition, and that little study has been 
made of the optimum amount of time to be devoted to prac- 
tice-teaching in the three-year and the four-year courses. 
This is a question on which experimental studies with con- 
trolled groups are to be desired. Such studies might well 
be carried on by members of this section. In the absence of 
experimental data, my suggestion is that one fourth of the 
student’s time should be devoted to practice-teaching, making 
twenty weeks for the two-year course, thirty weeks for the 
three-year course, and forty weeks for the four-year course 
In the longer courses the practice-teaching should be broad- 
ened to include surveys in educational sociology, projects in 
health education, field work under the guidance of visiting 
teachers, and assistance in diagnostic measurements. 

3. Should practice-teaching be distributed or concentrated? 
It might be argued that it would be better to let the student 
finish her theory work and then devote all her time during the 
last term or the last year to practice-teaching. She would 
then have had a better grounding in theory, and would be 
better prepared to take up the actual work of teaching. The 
consensus of practice is opposed to this view. It is regarded 
as more advantageous to have several weeks of practice 
alternate with several weeks of theory during the last year 
or two of the course. The practice thus illuminates the 
theory, and the theory can be made to apply more directly 
to practical situations. Many theory teachers object to 
this arrangement on the ground that it breaks up the con- 
tinuity of their work, and involves loss of time in getting into 
the subject again after the students return from their practice- 
teaching. In general, however, it is approved by the stu- 
dents, and causes the theoretical and the practical aspects 
of the training course to fuse into a more homogeneous and 
efifective whole. 
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4. How shall practice students he assigned ? This depends 
largely upon local conditions, oftentimes upon convenience to 
the student’s home. Some prefer, as in the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers, to assign the student to several 
schools one after another in different parts of the city, in order 
that she may become familiar with pupils and teaching condi- 
tions in various localities Others, as in Rhode Island, think 
it better to have the student confine her attention to a single 
class, carrying it through the entire term, and thus becoming 
familiar with one group of pupils and a complete unit of 
work. Even where the practice-teaching is confined to a 
single school, most authorities think it better to have the 
student start in the lower grades and later take classes in 
higher grades, so that practice may be had with different 
types of work In those schools that have lengthened their 
courses to three and four years, there is a tendency to en- 
courage the students to specialize in some particular field, 
as kindergarten-primary, intermediate grades, or upper 
grades. In case such specialization is provided for, it is 
obvious that the student should have more opportunity to 
practice in the field of her specialty than in any other. 
Frequently the last word in the matter of assignment lies with 
the principal of the school m which the practice-teaching is 
done. His chief care is that the classes have teachers, and 
if a teacher is absent, and no substitute is available, the 
natural thing is for him to ask the practice student to take 
the class. Thus it happens that practice students have 
taught for a day or two in the second grade, then in the 
sixth grade, then in the third, then in the kindergarten, and 
so on, with no opportunity for adequate preparation, no 
continued contact with a class, and little or no direction. 
This is not practice-teaching, but substitute work, pure 
and simple. 

5. How much clerical work should he expected of the practice 
student ^ In many schools, a quarter to a half of the student’s 
time is devoted to general clerical work in the principal’s 
office. No regular teacher does anything of the sort. The 
justification is offered that it gives the student an opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the working of the school as a 
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whole. The real reason is that the principal is short of 
clerical help, and uses the student as a clerk. No clerical 
work whatever should be expected of a practice student, 
unless it grows out of, or is in preparation for, some teaching 
with w^hich she is connected. 

6. Shall hiudenis be assigned to spceially selected classroom 
teachers f Outside of New York City it seems to be the 
custom to have practice-teaching done in only those class- 
rooms that are in charge of specially selected teachers. 
These are sometimes called critic-teachers, sometimes train- 
ing teachers. They are regular elementary school teachers, 
in charge of one or two rooms, who are specially selected for 
their skill in teaching and for their interest in teacher-train- 
ing. In addition to their regular salaries, they usually receive 
a bonus from the city or the normal school. (In New York 
City the term critic-teacher is applied to a regular member of 
the normal school staff who supervises the work of twenty or 
thirty practice students in as many different schools.) This 
makes the conditions as favorable as possible for the practice 
student, provides the best models for imitation, ensures 
helpful suggestions for class management, takes care of disci- 
plinary problems, and makes possible friendly discussion of 
the learner’s diflSculties. The plan seems to be an excellent 
one, but might be somewhat expensive in a large system like 
that of New York, and might give rise to difficulties of dual 
control. 

7. What is the value of demonstration lessons ? Throughout 
the reports, emphasis is laid upon the importance of demon- 
stration lessons by the classroom teacher, discussion of such 
demonstrations with the practice students, the teaching of 
specially prepared lessons by the student, and criticism by 
critic-teachers and other students. This undoubtedly serves 
to set up ideals of procedure in the student’s mind, gives a 
basis on which she may criticize her own efforts, and tends 
to develop a technique of conducting class recitations. On 
the other hand, most demonstration lessons are rather formal 
affairs, both teacher and class are on exhibition, and the real 
problem of teaching, that of stimulating the pupils to think 
and to grow in power of dealing with the subject, is rarely 
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brought out. Indeed, it may be claimed that demonstration 
lessons tend to obscure rather than to make clear the vital 
elements of teaching 

8. What is the need for indimduali^ng practice-teaching? 
No one denies the economy of grouping children into classes, 
and with the increasing numbers to be educated the im- 
portance of class technique grows apace. But what we need 
all along the line, from the elementary to the graduate school, 
is to get away from mass teaching and to emphasize the 
development of the individual The keynote of education 
today is the individual. Individual differences and their 
modification are the great themes of educational psychology. 
The construction and diversification of curricula to meet 
individual needs are occupying the attention of both educa- 
tional specialists and practical school men. But in our prac- 
tical training of young teachers, are we not going in precisely 
the opposite direction ? In our methods work, are we not 
training our students to organize subject matter into les- 
sons? Do we not stress lesson plans for ideal or theoretical 
classes? And when it comes to practice-teaching, all our 
pressure is put upon students to teach lessons ” to ‘‘ classes ” : 
demonstration lessons, model ’’ lessons, specially prepared 
lessons are to be taught to this class and that class, while the 
needs of Johnnie Jones and Rachel Smolenski are calmly 
ignored. We give the practice student little opportunity to 
study individual differences, and we make it practically im- 
possible for her to teach individual children. How, then, 
can we expect our educational theory to function in the 
classroom ? 

9. How do we need to modify practice-teaching? The 
greatest need of our young teachers today is to learn how to 
get acquainted with pupils, and to stimulate them to learn. 
To do this, it is essential that they should stay with a group 
of pupils long enough to come to know each one of them. 
That is why the Rhode Island and the Philadelphia plans 
are superior. Classes for practice-teaching should be so 
administered as to make this process of getting acquainted 
as easy as possible. Educational psychology recognizes three 
phases in the individualization of instruction : (1) diagnosis 
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of individual attainments ; ("2) devising and applying remedial 
measures; (S) testing the effects of remedial measures. 

The diagnosis and suggested remedial procedure for each 
pupil should be on file when the practice student enters 
the room. Her problem should be. (1) to get acquainted 
with individual pupils so that she knows to whom each diagno- 
sis applies and just liow it applies ; (2) to assist the regular 
teacher in applying the indicated remedial measures, so that 
she understands the individual treatment of each pupil; 
(3) to suggest further treatment for certain individuals on the 
basis of her studies in theory ; her suggestions are recorded 
and discussed with the regular teacher; (4) to take full 
charge of the class after she has the situation well in hand, 
holding daily conferences with the regular teacher; (5) to 
apply standardized tests from time to time to determine 
what progress individual pupils are making. In twenty 
weeks of this procedure she would know these pupils thor- 
oughly, and would know how to deal with any similar group 
of pupils she might encounter. If more than twenty weeks 
of practice were available, she might be given practice in the 
diagnosis of another group, and the comparison of that 
diagnosis with an independent diagnosis made by a regular 
teacher* 


7. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ELIMI- 
NATING STUDENTS WHO DO NOT GIVE 
PROMISE OF BECOMING SATISFACTORY 
TEACHERS 

a* In the Jamaica Tkaining School for Teachers 

G. H. MCNAIR 
Assistiint Principal 


1. When are students denied promotion ? 

In two of the three Training Schools, students who fail in 
subjects amounting to 6 points are denied promotion. In 
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the third Training School, pupils who fail to make an aver- 
age of 75% are denied promotion. 

£. What happens to the student when he is not promoted ? 

(а) If he fails grievously (10 points or more), he is advised 
to leave. We find that about 8% of the class drop out at 
this time because of poor work. The total mortality at the 
end of the first term is about 9%. 

(б) If a student fails in from 6 to 10 points, he is given a 
special program consisting of all the subjects in which he has 
failed and other subjects selected from the program of the 
next higher term, to the extent of ^0 hours. This special 
program carries on until the end of the third term, when all 
students who fail to pass the subjects of the first two terms 
are automatically dropped. The mortality here is about 
1% of the class. 

3. What happens to a student when he fails in his teach- 
ing? 

He is usually placed in a new environment under a different 
critic and is allowed to continue his teaching until he makes 
good. Very seldom are students eliminated at this point, 
the mortality here being less than \ of 1%. 


6. In the Philadelphia Nobmal School 

EDWIN W, ADAMS 
Principal 

All admissions to the Philadelphia Normal School are on 
probation for the first semester. Students who show marked 
unfitness for the work of teaching, or inability successfully 
to pursue the work of the school, may be requested to with- 
draw. Most of the eliminations, however, are brought about 
in the following ways : 

1. Students who fail in more than five hours of work dur- 
ing the fibrst semester are not permitted to proceed with their 
class. Upon application, permission may be granted to such 
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students to repeat work of the first semester. Failure to 
complete the repeated work successfully, results in the im- 
mediate dropping of the student from the school. 

2. During the first month, all students in the entering class 
are given tests in the subject matter of the elementary 
school curriculum. Students who fail in one or more of 
these tests are required, on their own initiative, to prepare 
for a second examination, winch is given during the last 
month of the first semester. Failure to pass this exam- 
ination successfully results in the student being dropped from 
the class. Opportunity is given to such students either to 
repeat the work of the first semester, including the elemen- 
tary-subject-matter requirements, or, in case the regular 
work of the first semester has been successfully completed, to 
withdraw for a half year and prepare in the subjects in which 
failure has been made ; and then, upon successfully passing 
the subject-matter tests in which failure was made, students 
may reenter the school, taking up the work at the beginning 
of the second semester. 

The administrative procedure leading up to dismissal is 
as follows : 

When a student first gives evidence of the likelihood of such 
a step having to be taken, a conference is arranged by the 
principal of the school with the student and such members 
of the faculty as may be concerned. The case is presented as 
clearly as possible, and the interview confirmed in writing. 
There may be as many such interviews as seem to be neces- 
sary to insure that the student has had ample warning and 
opportunity to correct any difficulties which may exist. 
When it becomes necessary to bring about the dismissal of 
a student, the student and parent are informed and the 
opportunity is given for a voluntary withdrawal. If this is 
refused, the case is reported in detail to the Superintendent 
of Schools, who sets in motion the necessary machinery to 
bring about the dismissal of the student. Under the rules of 
the Board of Public Education, no student in the Philadel- 
phia Normal School, however successful in other lines of 
work in the school, is permitted to be graduated whose 
record for practice-teaching is unsatisfactory. 
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c. In the State Normal School, Newark, New Jbkset 

W. SPADER WILUS 
Principal 

ELIMINATION AT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

The procedure in eliminating students at this institution 
is as follows : 

1. Failure to meet academic requirements in the entrance 
examinations , 

2. A personal rating to discover physical defects or a 
lack of general fitness ; 

3. An intelligence test for classification. 

Note: Above are the preliminary tests given before the 
students are enrolled in the school. They have eliminated 
quite a percentage of those applying for entrance. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 

After students have met the requirements, they undergo 
a medical inspection by two physicians connected with the 
school in order to verify the certificates of health brought 
with them and to report upon any weakness or deformity 
that might deter in classroom teaching. Students who have 
been excused from physical training during their high school 
course on account of heart trouble or other health conditions 
are not admitted. 

The medical examinations are attended by the directors 
of physical-training and hygiene departments and the social- 
welfare worker. Notes are made upon the individual condi- 
tions of students so that corrective measures may be followed 
in an intensive way. 

Results of all medical examinations are reported on indi- 
vidual cards by the physicians for the use of the principal, 
who notifies the members of the faculty, the parents, and the 
students themselves regarding physical conditions. 
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ACADEMIC PBOCEDtJKE 

During the Junior B term, reports are made up by mem- 
bers of the faculty to the principal after the students have 
had ten weeks of work. Students are also notified of their 
unsatisfactory work at this time by being given warning slips 
signed by the teachers of the subjects in which students are 
falling. The students also sign these slips, and they are filed 
as a matter of record. The principal sees each student and 
suggests ways and means for improving his or her work. The 
principal also holds a conference with the members of the 
faculty concerned with the failing students, and each case is 
thoughtfully discussed. Where the failure is marked, the 
principal communicates with the parents and asks for a per- 
sonal interview. At the end of the Junior B term (£0 weeks), 
students who have failed in eight hours of work are eliminated. 
All records regarding the ratings of students are kept on 
permanent cards for the use of members of the faculty, 
parents, and school authorities. The greatest percentage of 
elimination occurs in the Junior B term — that is, in the 
first twenty weeks of normal school life. 

The same procedure as described in the Junior B academic 
work is maintained in the Junior A, Senior B, and Senior A 
semesters. 

Any student failing twice in a major subject is recom- 
mended for elimination. 

Students going into practice are rated by their training 
teachers and supervisors after careful observation and con- 
ferences regarding the results. At the end of the first five 
weeks, the training teacher sends to the director of prac- 
tice a preliminary report on the student’s work. If this 
report indicates unsatisfactory work, the supervisor increases 
her supervision and the student is called in conference with 
the training teacher, principal, and supervisor. If her work 
fails to improve, the case is referred to the principal of the 
normal school, who visits the student in her practice work and 
gives final judgment regarding disposition of the case. All 
students who do not meet the requirements in their first 
attempts at practice-teaching are given a second chance to 
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make good in another assignment. Students failing twice 
in practice work are recommended for elimination. 

GENERAL FITNESS 

No matter what the academic standing of a student may 
be, if the said student should, in any way, infringe on the 
moral standing of the school, she is eliminated. These cases 
are rare. 

All students of the school attend a roimd-table conference 
and answer a personal questionnaire given them by the prin- 
cipal and the vice-principal of the school. Many interesting 
side lights are obtained which help the office to find out the 
real reason for apparent lack of interest, low ratings, or unfor- 
tunate home conditions. The social-service worker follows 
up these eases needing special attention, investigating social 
and home environment, and reports to the principal. 

It may be interesting to state that there is a school spirit 
in our institution which is a potent factor in maintaining high 
standards of work, willing cobperation, and an ethical con- 
sciousness which is productive of a fine esprit de corps. This 
school spirit is shown in our attendance during the year, 96%y 
which we think a very excellent record, as our school is a 
commuting one, students coming daily from twelve counties 
of the state, and many of them leaving home at six-thirty in 
the morning. 

The aim of faculty and students is to inspire each one with 
the thought that every day is a challenge to one’s ideals, 
helpfulness, and usefulness; that each one’s duty is to be an 
earnest seeker for opportunity for intelligent, worth-while 
service, which is dependent upon individual character, 
capacity, and faith in God and humanity. Without this 
mutual spirit of professional ethics and cooperation, no 
school can help its students along lines of progressive growth 
and power and eliminate those who are unable to meet the 
standards of the school. 

I find, during conferences with hundreds of young people, 
that there has been a marked lack of vocational guidance 
regarding their future callings. I cannot conceive of a better 
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investment for high schools to make than to secure com- 
petent, well-trained members of the faculty to advise young 
people concerning their future work. Scores and scores of 
high school graduates inform me that they have never been 
advised regarding the selection of an occupation and have 
drifted to normal school because they did not know what else 
to do. I imagine that this holds true in our universities and 
colleges, and it is surely necessary that in our normal schools, 
especially during the first five months of a student’s work, 
there should be this intimate heart-to-heart talk as regards 
personal fitness for the teaching profession. If far more 
attention were given to this matter of vocational guidance, 
there would be far less elimination in our normal schools. 
In any large student body there must be a weeding-out proc- 
ess. No state can afford to educate young people to be 
teachers who are lacking in personality, preparation, and a 
sincere desire to help children. Teaching cannot be looked 
upon as a job : it is a God-given opportunity to mold the 
hearts and minds of little ones along lines of patriotism, 
truth, justice, and preparation for the complex activities of 
the day. Teaching demands the very best material for this 
purpose ; it is the business of the normal school to see that a 
certain per cent coming within its portals should be elim- 
inated for the good of the cause. 

d. In Hunter College 

PHILIP R. V. ctjroe 
Professor of Education 

Hunter"^ College is the municipal college of the City of 
New York for women. It is the full-grown sister of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, although some twenty-five 
years younger. It is educating at present 2984 students, 
89% of whom are preparing to teach. Of these prospective 
teachers, about 20% are training for kindergarten work, 
about 53% for the elementary grades, and about 18% for the 
secondary schools. In addition, some are preparing for 
both elementary and secondary teaching. This means that 
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Hunter College is confronted with the problem of elimination 
of “bad risks’’ in all three fields of teaching. 

The first elimination procedure takes place at the time of 
admission to the college, and while admission requirements 
were separately dealt with at this morning’s meeting of 
this conference, they are too closely bound up with the 
whole problem of elimination of unpromising candidates to be 
omitted here. Hunter College admits on a State Regents or 
College Entrance Board Certificate, provided a grade of 70% 
or better is made on the examinations upon which such 
certificates are based. In addition, the candidate must be 
without high school conditions. These requirements apply 
to prospective kindergartners as well as to all others. 

The second elimination procedure takes place after admis- 
sion to the college, and its mechanism is a faculty Committee 
on Promotion. Its judgments are based upon the whole 
scholarship record of a student, including her work in the 
teacher-training courses. This committee requires a student 
to withdraw from college if her work for two successive terms 
falls below a defined scholarship minimum. In January, 
1925, 1% of the whole student body was eliminated in this 
way; in June, 1925, 2% of the whole student body. The 
committee advises a student to withdraw from college if her 
work for one term is unsatisfactory, and warns a student if 
her work for one term is dangerously near the scholarship 
minimum. In January, 1925, 5% of the whole student body 
was advised, and 8% warned. In June, 1925, 8% was advised, 
and 5% warned. 

The third elimination procedure applies only to candidates 
for secondary school teacher-training. No student is ac- 
cepted as a “ good risk ” unless the head of her major depart- 
ment will recommend her as such. While the departments 
differ somewhat in the weight attached to various factors, 
in general they insist upon at least a B average in the 
major-department courses, and upon the absence of person- 
ality impediments. 

The fourth elimination procedure is applied after admission 
to the kindergarten, elementary, or secondary teacher-train- 
ing courses. At present this procedure is entirely advisory. 
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It might be termed a dissuading process. A teacher-in- 
training is urged to discontinue her professional preparation 
if she reveals marked shortcomings in any of the following 
respects : (1) actual teaching ability; (2) work in her educa- 
tional courses; (3) oral and written English; (4) physical 
equipment. 

The estimate of actual teaching ability is based upon 
practice-teaching in the model schools attached to the college. 
This work is carried on in close connection with the theory 
courses in principles of education and in methods of teaching. 
Each teaching effort is analyzed into its success and failure 
ingredients as to preparation of the lesson, skill in question- 
ing, use of the blackboard, power to interest, teaching 
personality, originality, teacher's language, and total achieve- 
ment. The personality-rating scheme of the so-called 
Coordination Committee, which will be explained by Dr. 
Hannig later in this afternoon’s program, has been helpfully 
suggestive in quantifying the judgments on several of these 
points. I should like to say also that Dr. Hannig’s analytic 
study of the English errors of candidates for the New York 
City license to teach in the elementary grades has been useful 
to us both for diagnostic and remedial purposes. 

By way of summary, then. Hunter College is using man-- 
datory procedures to eliminate those who do not give promise 
of becoming satisfactory teachers (1) at the time of admission 
to college, (£) after admission for students who fall below a 
defined scholarship minimum, and (3) in selecting those who 
seem the best ‘‘risks” for secondary school training. It is 
using advisory procedures after students have been admitted 
to its specific teacher-training work. However, these advis- 
ory procedures are frequently accompanied by the warn- 
ing that the college will not recommend to the Board of 
Examiners as prospectively satisfactory teachers those who 
are advised to abandon preparation for the teaching profes- 
sion. Obviously, such warning will be effective only to the 
extent that the teacher-certificating bodies attach signifi- 
cance to it. 

The tendency today is to give increasing importance to 
factors other than scholarship, to factors which are integrated 
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under the term ‘^personality.” There is a growing belief 
that personal appearance, health, industry, general intelli- 
gence, social attributes, and the like are positively correlated 
with success in teaching Admirable work is being done to 
devise objective measuring instruments with dependable 
prognostic value. The question I should like to leave with 
the conference is this: Has a strong enough case been 
made for these personality factors to warrant public teacher- 
training institutions in using them as a basis for mandatory 
elimination.?^ 

e. In the Cleveland School of Education 

MAHTHA DOWNS 

Teacher of Mathematids, Newark State Normal School 

Results of a recent investigation indicate that the two 
main causes of elimination of students from municipal normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges are : 

1. General low intelligence, and 

£. Lack of the proper teaching personality. 

I have selected for this report the steps in the technique of 
elimination from the Cleveland School of Education. 

Students are admitted on the selective principle, and they 
remain on probation as long as they are in the school. On 
entering, both the student and her parents sign a statement 
that she will leave without protest if, on a vote of the faculty, 
she is asked to do so by the Dean (the head) of the school. 
The standard procedure is as follows : 

At the end of the first month, the beginners are rated 
by their respective teachers in regard to achievement, intelli- 
gence, English, voice, personality, attitude, etc. The Dean, 
who has in his oflSce the students’ high school records, also 
results of certain intelligence and achievement tests given in 
the School of Education, calls to his oflSce the individual 
whose work is unsatisfactory, talks the situation over thor- 
oughly with her, also the prospect of her ultimate success 
in this field, and offers help and encouragement. 
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At the end of two months, a second report is made which, 
if unfavorable, is followed by a second consultation, this time 
with a statement that there is danger of a notice advising her 
to withdraw. 

If a third month of work below the standard follows, the 
parent or guardian receives a letter from the Dean, stating 
that the student in question may, by action of the faculty, 
be advised to withdraw at the end of the semester (nineteen 
weeks). 

In the meantime, the Committee on Standards is studying 
the case, offering all possible assistance On a basis of facts, 
they are prepared to recommend to the faculty, in cases where 
definite improvement has not been made, that the student be 
asked to leave. With this recommendation approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the faculty, the head of the school has 
no alternative under the regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion but to request the student to withdraw ; neither has the 
City Superintendent any right under the rules to reinstate, 
except by board action. 

In subsequent terms the same conditions hold true. In 
the third semester when the student is in training, she is not 
adjudged a failure without adequate trial of teaching power ; 
nor without the consent of the classroom training teacher, 
the building supervisor of training, the building principal, 
and the director of training. 

With the foregoing steps carefully taken, it is highly im- 
probable that a desirable student could be hastily or care- 
lessly eliminated, nor is there any opportunity for unpleasant 
come back on any case. 

The rules of the Board of Education very definitely place 
the responsibility for eliminating those who do not give 
promise of becoming satisfactory teachers upon the prin- 
cipal and faculty of their municipal teachers colleges. 
There is where it would seem it belongs. 
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/. Stjmmary of the Prevailing Practices in the Elimination 
OP Students Who Do Not Give Promise of Becoming 
Satisfactory Teachers, and Statement of Problems Re- 
lated Thereto for Further Study 

ROY L. SHAFER 

Principal, State Normal School, Paterson, New Jersey 

The discussion of the New York City plan by Dr. McNair, 
the Philadelphia plan by Dr. Adams, the Newark plan by 
Dr. Willis, the Hunter College plan by Dr. Curoe, and the 
Cleveland plan by Miss Downs were able presentations of 
the subject of eliminating students who do not give promise 
of becoming satisfactory teachers I think that all of these 
speakers developed their plans in such a way as to demon- 
strate that the administrative procedure for the elimina- 
tion of unsatisfactory teaching material has been carefully 
thought out. I believe also that each and every school is sin- 
cere in its eflPorts to secure the best possible teaching from its 
students. But what has been said is too indefimte. The 
standards or criteria for evaluating the ability of students 
are subjective. It is all on a basis of rating on a per cent 
scale, or a letter scale, which is only another way of rating by 
per cent. I am sure no one has defined the standards of 
passing judgment, and the students who are eliminated are 
thrown out bodily because of the judgment of individuals 
who compose the machinery of each school, which is set up for 
the purpose of training teachers. 

Before our systems of grading and ranking pupils are per- 
fected, we must make our standards of judgment as objective 
as possible, and must in all cases define the parts which make 
up those standards or criteria. 

Just briefly and in order by points, I wish to state two prob- 
lems for study. These studies, if carried to their logical 
conclusion, will perhaps solve the problem of elimination of 
students. 

Prohlem 1, How can we arrive at a better method of 
selecting our raw material ? 
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No business man would try to manufacture any goods 
without knowing a great deal about the raw material from 
which the finished product must result. Business is objec- 
tive, In the teaching profession we need teachers with 
physical, mental, and emotional vigor. In order to have 
these qualities, a student must have good health, a good 
and a responsive mind. Let us formulate a better method 
of selecting students with strong bodies and strong minds. 

Problem 2. If the principle of individual differences is 
valid in elementary and secondary education, is it not valid 
in normal school education ? 

In a given normal school 100 pupils enter to become teach- 
ers. They all remain for two years, and then a certain num- 
ber are declared fit to teach A few are eliminated. If the 
principle of individual differences were applied, some students 
would be graduated at the end of two years, others would be 
required to remain a longer time, that they might complete 
the work of the course of study. 

We all believe that the school is as good as its teacher. It 
is the responsibility of the normal school to develop students 
into good teachers. Let us study our methods and procedure, 
so that each teacher may come to her profession with a 
physical, a mental, and an emotional vigor. Then I am sure 
we shall have teachers who are capable of developing better 
citizens from our boys and girls, the men and women of 
tomorrow, whose duty it will be to make the world safe for 
civilization. 

8. THE EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF EXAMINATIONS FOR NEW 
YORK CITY LICENSE NO. 1 

WILLIAM A. HANNIG 
Chairman, Board of Examiners 

All teachers appointed by the Board of Education to the 
elementary schools of the City of New York in regular, that 
is, not special, classes from the lA to the 6B grade must be 
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holders of what is locally known as License No. 1. This 
license is granted by the Board of Examiners as a result of a 
competitive examination, and appointments are made in the 
order of standing from eligible lists of licensees promulgated 
by the same Board. 

No person may enter the examination for this license who 
is not eligible under the By-laws of the Board of Education. 
The vast majority of applicants qualify under any one of 
the following three requirements : 

1. Graduation from a normal- or training-school course of 
two or more years approved by the Department of Educa- 
tion of New York State. 

2. Graduation from a recognized college or university 
with the completion of certain minimum pedagogical courses 
required by the State Department. 

3. Five years’ experience in teaching, together with a high- 
school education or the passing of equivalent examinations. 

There are a few other alternative eligibility requirements 
less commonly invoked by applicants. 

The License No 1 examination is, as may readily be seen, 
the largest examination for any one license granted by the 
Board of Examiners. It is held in January and June of each 
year, that is, just prior to the closing of the school term in 
colleges and normal schools. In order to maintain the com- 
plement of teachers serving under License No. 1, namely 
15,500, it is necessary to provide for a yearly turnover of 
almost exactly 1500 holders of this license. About 100 of 
these are provided for by the restoration to service of former 
License No. 1 teachers who have resigned, leaving 1400 to 
be provided annually by the License No. 1 examination. 
Circumstances have recently caused considerable varia- 
tion in the number of applicants for License No. 1 from 
examination. It has, however, usually been upward of ^000 
a year. I may add that a considerably larger future supply 
is anticipated. 

All these applicants are required by the Board of Examiners 
to take the License No. 1 examination, whether they are 
graduates of the local training schools (the Maxwell, the 
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New York, and the Jamaica) or the local city-supported 
colleges (Hunter College and the College of the City of New 
York), or whether they are so-called ‘^outsiders/’ In this 
respect the policy of the Board of Examiners differs from the 
policy of similar boards or examining authorities in other 
cities, where local training-school or normal-school graduates 
are usually exempted from the examination required of all 
other applicants. This policy of non-exemption has been 
maintained for what the Board of Examiners and, we believe, 
the bulk of the local professional opinion regard as sound and 
cogent reasons. 

1. From the time of its inception, when former Super- 
intendent Maxwell was its chairman, the Board of Examiners 
has adhered to the principle that the City of New York is 
entitled to the best-prepared teachers it can secure at the 
rate of pay it offers, whether these come from the training 
schools or from other local institutions or from outside the 
city. It is only by applying a common measure, the License 
No. 1 examination, to both local-training-school graduates 
and outsiders that the Board can determine how any given 
training-school graduate or any given outsider compares with 
all other applicants from whatever source. As a matter of 
fact, in recent years, all but a few training-school graduates 
have succeeded in passing the License No. 1 examination. 

2. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that New York is 
the only city in the United States maintaining three normal 
training schools. No amoimt of supervision, in the ordinary 
sense, could assure equivalence of standards of graduation in 
all three institutions. Uniform examinations, such as the 
License No. 1 examination, administered to all students about 
to graduate must in the long run contribute much toward 
the stabilization of standards. 

3. The License No. 1 examination, we believe, promotes 
a friendly rivalry among the training schools, and furnishes 
a supplementary incentive to the students to earnest work 
and thorough professional preparation. 

4. The License No. 1 examination for all applicants is an 
assmance against the possibility of the infiltration of the 
spoils system into the present civil-service method of appoint- 
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ing teachers. Every training-school principal will admit 
that with reference to some of their less competent students 
(in the words of President Ryan of the Board of Education) 
“personal friends or friends of friends, often entirely out of 
touch with school needs . . . — too often, in fact, entirely 
uninformed respecting the actual capacities and attainments 
of their own candidates — may and do urge persons’* for 
graduation from training school although these may be 
doubtful or unfit in the opinion of the faculty. However 
determined to resist such improper pressure the present staff 
may be (and I know that it is), there may come a time when a 
compliant person occupies the position of principal of a train- 
ing school. At such a time, in the absence of public competi- 
tive examinations, in the absence of any method of insuring 
an impartial and honest “application of standards,” who can 
say how the merit system may be undermined at its very 
base, namely, at the main source of supply of teachers in the 
elementary schools ? 

Finally, I should like to point out that there is a fundamen- 
tal difference between the certification of graduates of state 
normal schools, and the granting of License No. 1 to the grad- 
uates of our city training schools. The goal of the License 
No. 1 candidate is not merely the obtaining of a license to 
teach, but the obtaining of a position, at the earliest possible 
time ; for placement on the eligible list almost surely means 
appointment, and high placement means early appointment. 
By contrast, a state-normal-school graduate gets a teaching 
certificate, it is true, without a state- wide competitive exam- 
ination ; but she does not necessarily get a job, for her name 
is not placed on an eligible list. Under unfavorable condi- 
tions, she may have to search far and wide for a position ; 
she may even have to depend on illegitimate influence of 
one kind or another to get work. In short, she is thrown 
into a “free-for-all ” scramble for employment. Civil-service 
methods aiTu to do away with just that situation and its 
attendant evils. Civil-service methods, with all their im- 
perfections, substitute for the “free-for-all” the impartial 
method of appointment in the order of merit as nearly as 
that may be determined by uniform-competitive-examination 
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methods. The License No. 1 examination is thus an applica- 
tion of this civil-service principle 

It must not be supposed that the Board of Examiners is 
unaware of certain dangers and weaknesses often associated 
with the examination system. It hopes, however, that these 
possible shortcomings are reduced to a minimum by its 
policy of codperation and conference with the training-school 
authorities. There meets monthly a semi-oiBSicial body 
known as the Coordination Committee, consisting of the 
Associate Superintendent and the District Superintendent 
in charge of training schools, the three training-school 
principals, representatives of local colleges, and examiners. 
While questions involving the training of teachers are dis- 
cussed at these meetings, questions concerning the improve- 
ment of the methods of selection of teachers engross most of 
the time of the committee. The changes in methods of 
examining that have been the result of these conferences 
have met with general satisfaction and approval. 

As it now stands, the License No. 1 examination con- 
sists of • 

1. A written examination of two sessions of three hours 
each; 

2. An interview (or oral) test ; 

3. An appraisal of record as student and as teacher ; 

4. Brief tests in physical training, drawing, music, and 
(for women) sewing for those few candidates who have not 
taught these subjects and have not had post-high-school 
courses in them ; 

5. A medical examination. 

The written examination is largely in the theory and prac- 
tice of education, with the emphasis on methods of teaching. 
To a limited extent, perhaps one third of it, it also tests 
incidentally a knowledge of elementary school subject mat- 
ter with particular attention to English. There has been a 
rather persistent demand for a greater emphasis on content, 
the statement being frequently made that some teachers show 
a deplorable lack of knowledge of the subject matter of the 
course of study. To throw light on this question, the Board 
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of Examiners recently drew up a rather carefully prepared 
questionnaire asking the opinion of principals and superin- 
tendents in the city on this question, together with their 
reasons. The results were as follows : 

StrPERINTENDENTS PRINCIPALS 


For more subject matter and less educational 

theory and practice 4 76 

For a contmuance of the present propor- 
tions 4 148 

For less subject matter and more educational 
theory and practice 0 18 


The great majority of supervisors therefore seem to be in 
support of our present procedure and can state the reasons 
for this their view. 

In its written examination the Board of Examiners also 
insists on a minimum standard in the use of written English 
— spelling, diction, sentence structure, etc. Ih the last 
few years the Board has standardized its method of judging 
the satisfactoriness of written English, getting away from 
the somewhat impressionistic method formerly in use. 

The fixing of the passing mark in the written examination 
is a flexible element of our procedure. Time does not permit 
of further statement than this : When the number of appli- 
cants diminishes, as it has in recent years, the passing grade 
is reduced ; as soon as the number of applicants increases, 
as I believe it soon will, the passing grade will be raised, and 
the children of the city, we trust, will reap the benefit. 

It remains to state, in connection with the written examina- 
tion, that our Board has experimented, with rather promising 
results, in the partial use of the new-type short-answer tests 
(i.e., true-false, multiple-choice, and completion tests). A 
study, shortly to be published, made by us on the com- 
parative efficiency of old- and new-type questions, would 
seem to indicate that while it would not be wise to eliminate 
altogether examination questions calling for extended an- 
swers, a one-hour short-answer test is at least as efficient as 
a measure of teaching efficiency as a four-hour test of the 
extended or free-answer type. 
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The oral examination is a ten-minute interview with an 
examiner in the course of which a fairly easy selection from 
pedagogical literature is read and discussed by the candidate. 
Its chief purpose is to serve as a basis for judging the quality 
of the spoken English of a candidate and for appraising cer- 
tain important personality traits. In doubtful cases as many 
as three such tests are given by as many examiners before the 
final rating of the candidate is determined. In the case of 
local-traimng-school candidates, this test has usually been 
given shortly before graduation. Hereafter it will be given 
some months prior to graduation, so as to permit of improve- 
ment under instruction with reference to defiiciencies noted 
in applicants by examiners before the second and third tests 
are given to them at the end of the term. 

In arriving at a judgment on the personality and the 
quality of the oral English of a candidate, the examiners are 
materially assisted by detailed reports on these items fur- 
nished by the training-school faculties for each graduate. 

On the basis of these reports, moreover, those ranking 
highest in each training school in personality and the use of 
English — the upper third, in fact — are exempted from the 
interview test. The plan of rating personality and use of 
English, and the scheme of exemption, were formulated by the 
before-mentioned Coordination Committee, and have oper- 
ated, we believe, with happy results. It may be that a 
similar plan of exemption from the written examination will 
soon be applied to those who achieve the highest ratings as 
students and pupil-teachers. The arguments for the non- 
exemption of training-school graduates from the License 
No. 1 examination hardly apply to the best students. They 
do not need the incentive of the License No. 1 examination. 
Indeed, exemption from the examination would prove a 
much stronger and more appropriate incentive for this group. 

To the written test is given a weight of 30 points in the 
examination scheme; to the oral a weight of 10 is given. 
The remaining 60 points of the 100 are given over to record. 
Training-school and college graduates are here credited with 
the ratings obtained by them in their studies and their service 
as pupil-teachers. Those applicants who have had experi- 
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ence in teaching are also given credit here for the length and 
quality of their service, which is evaluated on the basis of 
written reports obtained from former supervisors. 

Concerning the medical examination, little can be said here. 
I should like to mention, however, that the Board of Examin- 
ers has, with the help of its medical staff, been recently en- 
gaged in pioneer work in defining the mimmum standards of 
physical fitness for teachers. In this connection, I may state 
that soundness of limb is more rigidly insisted on in the case 
of applicants for License No 1 than in the case of high school 
applicants. The License No. 1 teacher must teach and 
participate in an elaborate physical-training program. She 
cannot, moreover, in the lower grades, depend on the help 
of her pupils in the performance of manual operations, such 
as opening and shutting windows, hanging charts and pic- 
tures, and the like. And, most important of all, she must 
be able to give every possible physical assistance to little 
children in real emergencies or in simulated ones, such as the 
fire drill. 

The Board of Examiners has, for trainingrschool graduates, 
accepted the results of the physical examination made before 
admission. In its opinion, however, a check-up at the time 
of graduation is desirable now that the course has been 
lengthened from two to three years. 

Apart from occasionally on request passing on the physical 
qualifications of applicants to enter the training schools, the 
Board of Examiners does not conduct any examinations or 
apply the existing standards for admission to these institu- 
tions. Whether it should is a debatable question, the dis- 
cussion of which time does not here permit. It does seem 
to the Board, however, that it would be wise not to 
extend the opportunity of professional training in a city 
training school beyond the absorbing capacity of the city 
school system. It does not view with equanimity the possi- 
ble future rejection in the License No. 1 examination of large 
numbers of training-school graduates. Such a procedure 
is unfair to individuals and wasteful of city funds. The 
Board believes that if the number of applications for admis- 
sion continues to reach a figure much in excess of the number 
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who can subsequently be provided with positions (allowing 
also for a healthy influx of college graduates and outsiders), 
a selective process should be put into operation at the time of 
admission so that only the most promising material will be 
trained at city expense; whether this selective process is 
applied by the training schools themselves or by the Board of 
Examiners, is a question of secondary importance. 


9. APPOINTMENT, ASSIGNMENT, AND FOLLOW- 
UP SUPERVISION OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 

a. The Inception of the New Jersey Helping- 
Teacher Plan 

myrtle garrison gee 
First Helping Teacher in New Jersey 

The New Jersey plan known as the ‘"Helping-Teacher 
Plan” was first tested and put into use in 1916 under the 
joint supervision of State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall, 
County Superintendent Jason Hoffman of Hunterdon 
County, and Assistant Commissioner Zenos Scott. The 
needs for this particular type of supervision in the rural and 
smaU-town schools had been presented by Dr. J. J. Savitz, 
the year previous, when he was Assistant State Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Savitz outlined the plan for meeting these 
needs, which was later put into effect intact. Recently the 
World^s Work, in a review of the plan, stated that the con- 
ditions in territory supervised by Helping Teachers had 
improved one hundred per cent since the plan went into 
operation. 

The name was chosen because it was more truly expressive 
of the real work of the supervisor. It was further hoped that 
it would break down the barrier which it is apparent that 
supervision sometimes raises between supervisor and teacher. 

It was decided that Helping Teachers should be women. 
Past experience in actual teaching, and the fact that begin- 
ning teachers were practically all women, were factors here. 
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Provision was made for the appointment of Helping Teach- 
ers, to be made by the State Commissioner, and the payment 
of salary, to be made from state funds rather than from local 
tax funds. 

Private funds were used in order that the plan might be put 
into operation in a single instance. It was hoped that in 
this way there would be a yield of concrete evidence both for 
the need of this type of supervision and the proved value of 
it in terms of teacher growth, which could be used in a cam- 
paign to pass a law providing for the State-wide appoint- 
ment of Helping Teachers. This law was passed after the 
experiment had been in progress but five months. 


h Results of the New Jersey Helping- 
Teac3eier Plan 

ROSCOE L. WEST 

Assistant Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 

If there was ever a time when educators thought that the 
training of a teacher was finished when she left the normal 
school, that time is now past. We realize that the teacher's 
preparation for successful work is just beginning when she 
steps from normal school into a classroom, because she goes 
into a live laboratory where she can improve her technique 
by the experience which comes from everyday contacts with 
children. Principals and supervisors are also taking this 
same attitude and should assume, therefore, that they have a 
definite responsibility for continuing the training of a begin- 
ning teacher. They have no right to think that such a teacher 
will come to them fully prepared to deal successfully with the 
various problems which are bound to arise. They must 
consider themselves as having a responsibility to continue 
the normal-school training and to foster the conviction that 
success in teaching depends upon continual growth. 

If such an attitude should be taken towards those beginning 
teachers who have passed through two years of normal school, 
how much more important is it that a similar attitude be 
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taken towards those teachers who begin their work with less 
than this amount of training. Regardless of our ideal of 
having a properly trained teacher in every classroom, we 
are obliged to admit that we cannot reach this ideal until 
certain social and economic conditions change. And until 
this ideal is reached, it is inevitable that the teachers with 
little or no training will be found in the rural schools of 
the state. 

A brief examination of a few figures will show the problem 
which the rural areas of New Jersey are confronted with. 
In the state as a whole there are now approximately 16,000 
elementary teaching positions, with an annual increase of 
about 450. There is an annual turnover of about 11%, 
which makes at the present time approximately ^200 vacan- 
cies and new positions to fill each year. Last year the normal 
schools graduated 1200 pupils, or slightly more than half of 
the state requirement. There were then 1000 positions to be 
filled from other sources. 

Inasmuch as New Jersey has a fortunate situation and pays 
large salaries in many of its cities, it attracts normal school 
graduates from other states. Thus about 500 teachers per 
year come to New Jersey, mainly from New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. The other 500 positions are filled 
by the employment of teachers who are high school graduates 
and have received one summer of training in the state summer 
schools. 

A majority of these imtrained teachers begin their service 
in the rural parts of the state. These sections would, if 
left to local control, have practically no supervision, and thus 
the immature, untrained teacher would be left to her own 
devices. About ten years ago the state recognized this 
situation and initiated the practice of placing so-called Help- 
ing Teachers in counties where there was a large number of 
such schools. At the present time the state employs thirty- 
six of these Helping Teachers, who work in eighteen out of 
the twenty-one counties of the state. These Helping Teach- 
ers work under the direction of the County Superintendents 
and State Department of Education, and thus constitute 
agents of the state to supervise those districts that would 
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otherwise be unable to provide any professional supervision 
for their teachers. 

In all, they supervise about 1600 teachers, or an average 
of 45 teachers per each Helping Teacher. The state allows 
$500 a year for traveling expenses, so that the Helping 
Teachers actually spend a large part of their time in class- 
rooms. They are expected to devote very little time to 
administrative duties 

This system has done much to improve rural education in 
New Jersey and to raise the actual standard of work done 
in rural schools With all the various administrative duties 
which devolve upon the County Superintendent, it is obvious 
that that oflScer would do very httle actual supervising. The 
Helping Teachers bring to the schools the viewpoint of people 
who are thoroughly acquainted with rural school conditions. 
All of them have had excellent traimng and have taught in 
rural schools themselves. Their program of supervision is 
carried on by means of classroom visitation, demonstrations, 
organization and promotion of club work, group and indi- 
vidual conferences, administration of intelligence and accom- 
plishment tests, adaptation of the Course of Study, and so 
on. It is not necessary to describe in detail all the super- 
visory duties performed, because these are common to all 
supervisors. 

What makes their task particularly difficult is the amount 
of time which has to be given to the initial training of inex- 
perienced, untrained beginners. Very often these teachers go 
to better-paying positions as soon as they learn enough to be 
called successful. This situation cannot be obviated until 
the rural districts of the state, either by their own initiative 
or by means of state aid, pay enough salary, and create 
building and social conditions attractive enough, to make the 
teacher wish to remain in the rural districts. Until that 
time arrives, the Helping Teacher will have to do much of 
her work over again every year. The justification for this 
system seems to be, however, that the untrained teacher is 
enabled to give far better service than would be possible 
without such supervision. In reality the Helping Teachers 
constitute a traveling normal school, which is constantly en- 
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gaged in attempting to supply the training which should have 
been acquired before teachers enter the classroom. 

c. The New York City Plan 

F. I. HOLTZ 

Principal Model School Department, Maxwell Training School for Teachers, 
Brooklyn, New York 

After passing the written examination and practical tests 
for License No. 1 as given by the Board of Examiners, the 
candidates for teaching in the elementary public schools of 
New York City have their names placed on an eligible list, 
one for men and another for women. The names are 
arranged in the order of standing or rank of the candidates. 

Candidates are then nominated by the Board of Superin- 
tendents, according to the number needed, and they are 
chosen in the order of rank on the eligible list. Thus, if 
200 teachers are needed, the first 200 names on the list are 
selected. 

The nominations are then confirmed by the Board of 
Education, and the candidates are assigned by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the various schools. 

As far as possible, and in conformity with the wishes of the 
candidates, the teachers are appointed to schools in their 
home boroughs. As a matter of fact, a large proportion of 
the new teachers are appointed to schools of their choice. 
This is possible from the acquaintance developed between 
principal and teacher through her pupil-teacher experience, 
or by visits of the candidate prior to nomination. The 
principal asks that certain candidates whom he knows be 
appointed to his school. The superintendents try to assign 
the candidates desired by the principals. During the pupil- 
teaching period, the training schools try to assign the can- 
didates to schools near their homes. Thus it works out that 
finally many teachers are appointed to schools near their 
homes or to schools of their choice. 

The newly appointed teacher is usually assigned to an easy 
class. The Superintendent of Schools suggests that she be 
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assigned to the 2A grade, if possible, where problems of 
discipline, subject matter, and method are easy. Sometimes 
a principal is forced to assign the new teacher to a higher 
grade. Young men are always assigned to a higher. Some- 
times new teachers, having had success during their pupil- 
teaching in such grades, ask for assignment to fifth- or sixth- 
year classes. 

Until recently all training-school graduates except kinder- 
gartners prepared for no particular grade. Now, however, 
they specialize for lower, middle, and upper grades ; so now 
there should not be the necessity for all to begin in the lower 
grades. By beginning in the grades of their choice, they 
should earlier reach the grade they ultimately desire to teach. 

In regard to supervision and training of young teachers 
after appointment, there is much difference in practice. 
Different principals have different methods of training their 
new teachers. There is the principal who lets the new 
teacher work out her own salvation without supervision, and, 
on the other hand, the one who supervises his teachers to 
death. Between these extremes are many gradations in 
methods of training the young teacher. 

The By-Laws of the Board of Education state : “The prin- 
cipal shall instruct when necessary the head of department 
and teachers in all matters pertaining to discipline and teach- 
ing. He shall establish high standards of teaching by plan- 
ning teachers’ work, by inspection and examination of class 
work, by giving model lessons in the presence of teachers, 
and by conferences to correct errors He shall give special 
attention to newly appointed teachers ” 

These regulations may be interpreted in various ways by 
different principals, according to conditions and according 
to the ideals and temperament of the principals. In general, 
however, we may state that the new teacher is at first given 
an easy class. She is observed by the head of department 
and principal, who note her strength and weakness. Her 
errors are discussed in conference with her supervisors. 
She is encouraged and praised for good work. She is given, 
orally or in printed form, school rules and class material. 
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She is given much aid by older teachers with advice, lesson 
plans, and class material. She is permitted to visit good 
teachers of corresponding grade. She sits in grade confer- 
ences on plan books, methods, etc., and takes part in teachers’ 
meetings. 

The new teacher has a strong inceptive for improvement, 
as she is appointed only temporarily at first. She must 
teach successfully three years before receiving her permanent 
license. Moreover, after she has secured her permanent 
license she must receive a satisfactory rating in order to get 
her yearly increment of salary. Her securing a permanent 
license and an increase in salary depend upon the rating 
given by her principal and district superintendent. She is 
rated upon numerous points in knowledge, method, disci- 
pline, and personality each term. A copy of her rating is 
given each teacher. Thus, by routine inspection and by 
semiannual rating, the teacher is advised and directed by 
her supervisors. 

As far as the follow-up of teachers after they leave the 
training school is concerned, there is none here of the type 
that exists in some other cities. After graduation the train- 
ing schools have nothing to do with the graduates. The 
system has been criticized for this lack of follow-up on the 
part of the training schools. 

The training schools have themselves proposed such a 
follow-up or postgraduate training, especially of weak teach- 
ers. They have included in this follow-up the idea of afford- 
ing to teachers the opportunity of taking further courses for 
improvement and advancement. On several occasions in the 
past the training schools had such an opportunity. When 
there developed the need in the system for trained teachers 
of special classes, the training schools were called upon to 
train teachers in service for such classes, and for a number of 
terms such work was carried on in the training schools until 
the demand was filled. 

No doubt such follow-up training would be welcomed by 
principals and teachers. It is sometimes necessary to advise 
a teacher that it is imperative that she perfect herself in 
some new method, or that she must remove some deficiency. 
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Furthermore, the ambitious teacher wishes to take advanced 
courses. Teachers with License No. 1 may not teach in the 
seventh and eighth years (except on waiver of salary). To 
be entitled to teach in those grades, she must have taught at 
least three years in Grades 1A-6B. Then she must take the 
Promotion License examination. To be enabled to do this, 
she specializes in some subject and takes courses in this. 
She finds such courses at the various colleges of the city, or 
takes courses offered by various teachers’ associations or by 
individual principals and higher supervisors. 

The training schools are ready to do their share of this 
work as soon as the Board of Education can devote the funds 
for this purpose. 


d. The Bxjepalo Phan 

EDITH R. SHANNON 

Teacher of Geography, State Normal School, New Jersey 

The normal school at Buffalo is a state school, not a part 
of the city system. The so-called Buffalo Plan of Training 
is the result of a proposal made by Dr. E. C. Hartwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Buffalo, in an endeavor to improve 
the quality of teaching in the Buffalo schools The plan 
enlists the cooperation of the city schools, the State Normal 
School, and the University of Buffalo (which is not a munici- 
pal institution) to solve the problem of the beginning teacher. 
The proposal met with the approval of the State Department 
of Education, and in January, 1920, Commissioner Finley 
highly commended the work of Dr. Hartwell, of Dr. Rockwell, 
president of the Buffalo State Normal School, and of the 
Dean of the University of Buffalo, who were in large meas- 
ure responsible for setting up the program as here briefly 
outlined. 

On completion of the three-year course at the normal 
school, the candidate is obliged to take the Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations given by the City Department of Education, and 
if she is successful in these, her name is placed on the eligible 
list to be considered for appointment. Having received an 
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appointment, the candidate is given a probationary contract 
and is sent to one of nine ‘‘probationary centers’’ for her 
first year’s work. 

For every four or five probationary teachers, each center 
has one supervisory teacher, who, because of her strong per- 
sonality and xmusual instructional skill, has shown special 
aptitude for this work. She helps the probationary teacher 
to plan lessons, sympathetically evaluates her performances, 
takes her classes for demonstration purposes, trains her in 
routine, and keeps her in touch with the most helpful litera- 
ture of her subjects. At the end of one year’s successful 
experience in these centers, probationary teachers are given 
permanent appointments in the city system. 

Three considerations govern the selection of teacher cen- 
ters : first, each must have a principal who has demonstrated 
unusual ability as a teacher-trainer ; second, the school must 
have established high ideals of achievement for the various 
grades, and, in the third place, these schools must be acces- 
sible to the normal school or university where the probation- 
ary teacher takes her extension work. 

Another striking feature of the Buffalo Plan is the provi- 
sion made for continued training through extension work. 
Under this scheme a student may secure a university educa- 
tion at small expense while under full pay as a probationary 
teacher. All candidates in teaching centers are required to 
take courses during the probationary period. These courses 
are lined up, so far as is possible, to meet the needs of the 
students, and include courses in methods, classroom organiza- 
tion, and special subjects. These courses are given at hours 
conveniently arranged so as not to interfere with regular 
school work — 4 : 30~5 : 30 daily and on Saturday morning. 
Extension courses given at the normal school are tuition-free. 

At present, graduates of the Buffalo State Normal School 
are allowed, for the three years’ work, 78 semester hours of 
credit for university work (out of 128 hours required for 
B.S. degree at the imiversity). The remaining 50 hours may 
be obtained in one year and one summer, if the entire time 
is devoted to securing a degree If the normal school grad- 
uate passes immediately into a probationary center, she is 
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allowed 12 hours’ credit for laboratory work done here, and 
may make up 38 hours through extension work. In this 
way the extension courses are so organized that they too 
become an element in the continued training and improve- 
ment of teachers. 

In conclusion, these are the outstanding advantages of the 
Buffalo Plan : 

1. Students are introduced into teaching under the most 
favorable conditions. 

2. The weak teachers are discovered in time to prevent 
their becoming failures. Strong teachers are marked 
for special training in special fields. 

3. Opportunity is given to all to get college education 
under most favorable conditions and at a minimum 
cost. 

4. Because all the educational institutions of the city are 
cooperating, all assume the responsibility of improving 
the quality of teaching in Buffalo schools. 


e - The Cleveland Plan 

ANNE ROCHEFORT 

Assistant Professor of Normal School Education, New York University 

Graduates of the Cleveland School of Education are 
appointed immediately after graduation to positions in the 
school system of the city of Cleveland. Assignments are 
made by the Assistant Superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools to one or other of the three grades for which 
the teacher has been specifically trained. These assignments 
are made after interviews with the Dean of the School of 
Education and with the prospective teacher, and an effort 
is made to place all beginners in teaching positions and in 
supervisory centers where they may get most help. 

Certain centers are set aside as cadet centers.” A ^oup 
of about fifteen beginning teachers is assigned to positions 
in one building or in two or three closely adjacent buildings 
One such group constitutes a cadet center.” To each 
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^‘cadet center’^ is assigned a '‘cadet supervisor,” or helping 
teacher, whose sole work is to help beginning teachers to make 
the most successful start possible. This helping teacher is 
very carefully chosen, not only for ability to teach children, 
but also for abihty to gain the confidence of young people 
and to be helpful to them in the solution of their problems. 
Since she is not responsible for administrative detail or for 
the appointment of these young people, she is in a particu- 
larly favorable position to do this work. Help may be given 
by demonstration, by suggestions regarding the selection and 
planning of activities, by fitting the school life to individual 
children, etc. 

Some advantages of the plan are : 

1. Grouping of beginning teachers makes it possible for 
the "cadet supervisor,” or helping teacher, to economize 
her time ; she is readily accessible. 

2. Assistance given at the time needed may prevent poor 
teaching or ultimate failure. 

3. Timely suggestion may prevent unfortunate personnel 
difficulties, or it may help to straighten out any diffi- 
culty which has arisen and prevent its recurrence. 

4. The "cadet supervisor” is in a position to give excep- 
tionally wise advice with regard to courses to be pursued 
in the Senior Teachers^ College. 

5. Success at the start tends to create a confidence which 
is most essential for further growth. 

6. Conferences between "cadet supervisors” and the 
college faculty tend to tie up study with performance. 
The field keeps in touch with the college; the college 
finds the needs of the field. 

7. It makes possible a very close tie-up between the 
probationer’s actual teaching experience and the sys- 
tematic subject-matter and methods courses taken 
concurrently in afternoons, or on Saturdays at the 
Senior Teachers College. Forty demonstrations of 
classroom teaching are available to all teachers of the 
city and suburbs each Saturday morning in the demon- 
stration department. This demonstration department 
is a typical neighborhood elementary public school. 
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/. SUMMAKY OF PREVAILING PRACTICES IN THE APPOINTMENT, 

Assignment, and Follow-Up Supervision op Beginning 

Teachers, and Statement of Problems Related Thereto 

FOR Further Study 

JOHN S. ROBERTS 

District Superintendent of Schools, New York City, in Charge of the Train- 
ing Schools for Teachers, and Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools 

The New Jersey plan of ^‘helping teachers’’ is similar to 
the practice in New York of employing ‘"assistants to princi- 
pal” (sometimes called “heads of department”). These 
persons are supervisors who have had considerable experience 
as teachers They are selected from eligible lists prepared 
as the result of written examinations in principles of educa- 
tion, methods of teaching, and school management, an oral 
examination, and a study of the applicant’s record as teacher. 
One such assistant to principal is allowed in a school having 
30 classes, two in a school having 50 classes, provided the 
register is not less than 2000, and a proportionately larger 
number in larger schools. Of course, these assistants are in 
addition to the principal. 

In some schools, the assistants to principal are assigned 
by the principals to supervise a group of grades, e.g , the first 
three years, or the fourth, fifth, and sixth years ; in other 
schools, principals prefer to assign their assistants to a group 
of subjects, e.g , English or mathematics in all grades, or 
in the first six years. In all schools, the assistants are re- 
quired to give particular attention to inexperienced and weak 
teachers. 

New York also employs an additional group of supervisors, 
who are called special teachers of special subjects, i e., music, 
physical training, drawing, and sewing. These special 
teachers are assigned to districts, and inspect the work of the 
teachers in their respective subjects. It is their duty, also, 
to give particular attention to inexperienced and weak teach- 
ers. There are also directors and assistant directors in each 
of the “special” subjects. 

The general supervision of the schools in a given district 
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is in charge of a district superintendent, who deals with 
supervisors rather than with individual teachers, although it 
is his duty to approve or disapprove the reports made 
annually by principals on all teachers serving on probationary 
appointment, i,e., during their first three years of service. 
District superintendents also are required to give particular 
attention to inexperienced and weak teachers. 

The Buffalo plan of assigning new teachers, which was ex- 
plained so well here, was considered by our superintendents 
in connection with our recent school survey. Superintendent 
Hartwell of Buffalo reported on it. The plan provides that 
instead of assigning new teachers immediately to the schools 
in which there are vacancies, they should be assigned for 
a year to certain selected schools, called ‘"teacher-centers,’’ 
which are in charge of principals who are particularly inter- 
ested and successful in the improvement of young teachers. 
At the end of a year of training in these centers, the new 
teachers are assigned to the regular elementary schools. 
During the year in the center, the teachers are assisted by 
“critic-teachers,” who are selected on account of their help- 
fulness and sympathy toward young teachers. There is one 
critic-teacher for every five or six probationary teachers. 

If this plan were adopted in this city, a very great change 
would have to be made in our organization. Our school 
system is so large that it is approximately equal in size to 
the combined school systems of five cities — Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, and Cmcinnati. 

In 19£3, 1617 new teachers were appointed. If we had 
only one center in each district, there would be 48 centers, or 
practice schools, each having about 83 teachers in training. 
At the end of the year, these teachers would be succeeded 
by another group of 33 teachers in training. Of course that 
plan would be decidedly unfair to the pupils in the centers. 
If the number of teachers in training in a center were 
reduced to, say, twelve in each center, there would be 134 
centers. It is estimated that the salaries of the critic-teachers, 
or special supervisors (at least 268), and the additional sums 
to be paid to the principals of the centers, would amount to 
about $1,000,000 annually. 
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However, without regard to the cost of the plan or its 
complexity, the question arises as to its value in this city, m 
view of the fact that our newly appointed teachers must 
complete a three-year training-school course or its equivalent, 
pass an examination held by a separate board of examiners, 
and complete a three-year probationary period under the 
supervision of a district superintendent, a principal, an 
assistant to principal, and assisted also in the special sub- 
jects by special teachers in those subjects. Why should a 
new administrative unit, the ‘^traimng centers, ’’ be estab- 
lished with a continual procession of teachers through them 
into the elementary schools? Whatever reasons may be 
advanced for this system in some places, I cannot see a 
necessity for it here, in view of the amount and kind of 
assistance given to young teachers by the supervisors men- 
tioned above. 

It may be true that some principals are more successful in 
improving teachers than other principals are. It may be 
true that some principals are very popular with their teachers 
because they ‘^leave them alone.^’ But, in my opinion, 
teachers respect the principal who really supervises them, 
in a helpful, encouraging way, just as pupils respect the 
teacher who maintains a reasonably high standard of scholar- 
ship and discipline. The cure for weakness in assisting young 
teachers is not to be found, in my opinion, in inserting a new 
administrative imit between the training schools and the 
elementary schools, but in insisting upon a better type of 
supervision by supervisors. We will not make weak or 
careless supervisors stronger by taking away their re- 
sponsibility for improving young teachers. We will make 
them stronger only by placing responsibility squarely on 
their shoulders and seeing that they discharge it satis- 
factorily. This is a fundamental principle of good school 
management. 

This question of the improvement of inexperienced teachers 
is, I think, a much larger one than the introduction of a new 
type of ‘"teacher-center.’’ In the short time at my disposal, 
I shall indicate very briefly some of the points under which 
it may be considered. 
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There are at least three important aspects to it : 

1. Questions relating to the follow-up^ on the part of the 
training schools, of the success or failure of their graduates in 
actual service. 

Under this aspect of the question, we may suggest the 
following : 

(а) The supervisors and teachers in the training schools 
should study, from time to time, the examination papers 
written by their graduates in the examinations held by the 
Board of Examiners Nothing is more illuminating to a 
supervisor than the reading of the answer papers of the 
students. 

He may study : 

(1) The form of the papers, their neatness and arrange- 
ment; 

(%) The vocabulary, sentence structure, and other points 
relating to the form of expression used in the answers ; 

(S) The accuracy and fullness of information shown by the 
graduates in their answers ; 

(4) Their power to grasp the meaning of a question, to 
organize their answers, to think, to bring in appropriate 
illustrations. 

(5) The relationship of the work of the graduates in their 
examinations to the marks given to them for their 
class work. The great variation in teachers’ ratings ^ 
can best be checked up and a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in ratings obtained by a comparison of ex- 
amination ratings with the ratings given in class work. 

It might be advisable to appoint a standing committee 
in each training school for this purpose, consisting, perhaps, 
of a teacher of English, of psychology, and of principles of 
education. 

(б) The supervisors of the training schools might study, 
from time to time, the reports made by principals and district 
superintendents on their graduates who are serving the pro- 
bationary term. These reports include ratings on a number 

* See Starch, Educational Meamrmmts, The Macmillan Company. 
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of important phases of teaching, such as ‘‘thoroughness of 
drill,” “skill in questioning,” “use of objective illustrations,” 
“power to interest,” “control of class,” etc. A study of 
these reports might show that the graduates of a particular 
training school were marked high or low in one or more of 
these items. If a study showed that a number of graduates 
were marked low in “thoroughness of drill” or “skill in 
questioning,” the principal of the training school would have 
a basis for efforts at specific improvement in his school. 

Questions relating to the quality and efficiency of super- 
vision by supervisors in the elementary schools. 

Of course, under this aspect of the question, we might 
discuss the entire question of supervision. The following 
points, however, are particularly pertinent to the question 
under discussion : 

(а) The classes to which newly appointed teachers are 
assigned is very important. Too often they are assigned 
to the particular class in which the vacancy exists without 
regard to the problems presented by the class. Newly 
appointed teachers should not be assigned to opportunity 
classes, special classes of over-age or dull children, or classes 
which present serious problems in discipline and attendance. 
They should be assigned to classes in the second or third year. 
There are few questions more important from the point of 
view of the success or failure of a new teacher than the care 
exercised in the first assignment. 

(б) The attitude of the supervisors toward the young 
teacher is very important. Is it helpful and sympathetic, 
or faultfinding and critical? Is the teacher supervised 
sympathetically, with reasonable allowance for her imma- 
turity and inexperience, or is she left alone, to sink or swim ? 
Supervisors have many things to do, and unless they realize 
the necessity of helpful supervision, the many administrative 
duties, reports, and other troublesome items, which demand 
immediate attention, will occupy aU their time and a strug- 
gling young teacher may be forgotten. 

(c) The attitude of the other members of a corps of teach- 
ers toward the new teacher has a helpful or harmful influence 
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on her work. In some schools the new teacher is received by 
the other teachers in a courteous, pleasant, helpful spirit; 
in others, no one pays any attention to her. A new teacher 
should be received pleasantly by her colleagues and made to 
feel at home. She should be given an opportunity to study 
their term plans and progress books, charts, and other devices 
for teaching. Teachers who have the same grade should be 
willing to give her the benefit of their experience. 

S. Questions relaiing to the hind of preparation, in scholar- 
ship, professional attitude, and personality, which is given in 
our training schools, 

(a) The first point, in my opinion, in this connection, is 
the attitude toward the work which is imparted by the train- 
ing schools to their students. The greatest lesson in educa- 
tion, it has been said, is the lesson of self-help.^ Are the 
training schools teaching their students to help themselves, 
to show a reasonable degree of initiative and resourcefulness 
in solving their own problems, or are they sending them into 
the schools imbued with the idea that they are to be coddled 
and helped at every turn ? Is there no point at which this 
attitude of being helped shall stop and a student shall become 
an adult, looking squarely at his job and standing firmly on 
his own feet ? Some lack of adjustment there will always be 
between the more or less academic atmosphere of a training 
institution and the stern demands of real life. We find it in 
the law and medicine as well as in teaching. The best kind 
of training that can be given to young teachers is a training 
that tells them that life is real and earnest, that they must 
take it as it is, that they must put forth real effort instead of 
relying continually on assistance from others. I have seen 
many lessons in the training schools in which teachers have 
gone out of their way to remove every difiBculty from the 
lessons, so that the mental plane of the work was far below 
what should be considered a reasonable standard for students 
in these schools. Such teachers are not training their 
students for real work as teachers. 


^ William Toney Hanis ; Roberts, N. E. A. 
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(6) Then, too, the training schools should imbue their 
students with a professional attitude toward the schools and 
society, as well as a professional attitude toward their 
supervisors and their fellow-teachers. 

We like to say that teaching is a profession, perhaps the 
noblest profession next to the ministry. The outside world 
will not consider it a profession if we, who are enrolled in it, 
do not think and act as if we ourselves really considered it 
a profession. 

Young teachers should come into the schools imbued with 
the idea of service. Too often, I think, the training-school 
students give undue thought to the minutise of methods and 
of professional knowledge, and too little consideration to the 
great moral and social importance of this work. 

(c) Are the training schools leading their students to 
realize the fundamental aim and purpose of education ? Are 
they giving the students the force of character to realize this 
aim among the changing waves of public and professional 
opinion on educational questions ? 

Education has many aims today. Among them may be 
mentioned the scholastic aim, the health aim, the social aim, 
the moral aim. The leaders in education in this country 
today agree upon the necessity of emphasizing the moral 
aim of education — that education, above all, is the building 
of character. Are the training schools emphasizing that aim 
in all their work ? Do the graduates of these schools enter 
the classrooms of the public schools with the conviction that 
it is the most important aim, and with a determination to 
realize this aim in every way that it can be realized, or have 
they no definitely formed opinions on this subject, or, per- 
haps, opinions that other aims are fundamental ? 

(d) Are the training schools imparting to their students a 
sympathetic attitude toward children, an understanding of 
their strength and weakness, of the reasons for their short- 
comings, and an appreciation of the truly marvelous advances 
they make during their early school years? Are they im- 
buing their students with a scientific attitude toward their 
work, so that new suggestions and old practices will be con- 
sidered in the light of modern methods of investigation 
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and study, and not in the light of prejudice and unintelligent 
acceptance of existing practices ? 

(e) Finally, are the training schools emphasizing person- 
ality as the most important characteristic of a good teacher ? 
Are they doing all they can, in every way, to improve the 
personality of their students? Are they emphasizing and 
developing the desirable traits of teachers, and seeking to 
eliminate the undesirable traits? If they are not doing 
this, they are losing an opportunity to be of the greatest 
service to their students, because the real worth of a teacher 
lies in those traits of character which make her a model for 
imitation, conscious and unconscious, on the part of her pupils. 


10. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CERTAIN AS- 
PECTS OP THE POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 
OP MUNICIPAL TEACHER-TRAINING IN- 
STITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

LESTER K. ADEi 

Fellow in Normal School and Teachers College Education, 

New York University 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In this comparative study of the organization and adminis- 
tration of City Teacher-Training Institutions, returned ques- 
tionnaires were received from £1 schools in 19 American 
cities. The cities range from New York, the largest, to 
Bridgeport, the smallest city reported in this study. It 
might be of interest to state that Bridgeport is the forty- 
fourth largest city in the United States. 

Of the 25 cities of intermediate size not considered here, 
most of them do not now maintain municipal teacher-training 
institutions. Many of them, however, have state teacher- 
training institutions within their boundaries or near by. 
Some of them have private teacher-training facilities or 
colleges which assume partial responsibility for the training 
of their teachers. 

It is also interesting to note the official names of this list 
of institutions : 9 are called city normal schools ; 4 are called 
teachers colleges ; 3 are called (university) schools of educa- 
tion ; the 3 in New York City are called training schools for 
teachers; 1 is called a teachers training school, and 1 is 
called a normal training school. 

We have returned questionnaires from the following cities : 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Jersey City, Rochester, Louisville, Akron, Atlanta, 
Syracuse, Richmond, and Bridgeport. 

For the purpose of making comparisons on a fairer basis, 
we shall divide these cities into two groups ; (1) Group 
comprising the seven largest American cities in point of 
population and maintaining municipal teacher-training in- 
stitutions, namely. New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Boston, from all of which 
we have returned questionnaires. (2) Grcmp ‘‘ R,” compris- 
ing the twelve remaining smaller cities of our study ; namely, 
Washington, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Kansas City, Jersey 
City, Rochester, Louisville, Akron, Atlanta, Syracuse, 
Richmond, and Bridgeport, from all of which we have 
returned questioimaires. 
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II. THE LENGTH AND KINDS OF CUEKICULA OFFERED 

The first subject of this report is on the length and kinds 
of curricula offered. 

In Group ‘‘A” there were reported kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, junior-high, senior-high, and special curricula in pre- 
service training courses varying in length from % years to 
5 years, i.e , ^-, 3-, 4-, and 5-year curricula. 

As to kindergarten and elementary curricula, Boston is on 
the S-year pre-service level, and New York, Chicago, and 
Cleveland are emerging into the 3-year pre-service level. 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and St. Louis are on the ^-year pre- 
service level. New York permits the rapid-advancement 
group to complete the kindergarten and elementary 3-year 
pre-service curricula in 2^ years. Detroit and St. Louis, in 
addition to the ^-year curriculum, offer 4 years of pre-service 
training for kindergarten, elementary-, jimior-high-, and 
senior-high-school teaching. Boston offers 4 years of pre- 
service training for junior-high- and 5 years for senior-high- 
school teaching. Chicago offers a 1-year curriculum for 
college graduates who decide they want to prepare for 
kindergarten and elementary teaching, and Boston offers a 
1-year curriculum for college graduates who wish to prepare 
for senior-high-school teaching. 

In Group the 12 smaller cities each of whose popula- 
tion is less then three quarters of a million, there were re- 
ported kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, senior-high, 
and special curricula on either the 2-year, 3-year, 4-year, or 
5-year pre-service level. 

In Cincinnati they offer a 5-year pre-service curriculum 
for each of the kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, senior- 
high, and special teaching fields, Akron offers curricula 
on the 3-year, 4-year, and 5-year pre-service levels as follows : 
(a) 3 years^ pre-service training for kindergarten, elementary, 
and special teachers; (6) 4 years’ pre-service training for 
kindergarten, elementary, jimior-high, and special teachers ; 
(c) 5-year pre-service curricula for kindergarten, elementary, 
junior-high, senior-high, and special teachers. Rochester 
and Syracuse each offer 3 years of pre-service training for 
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kindergarten and elementary teaching. Richmond has the 
3-year kindergarten, elementary, and junior-high curricula 
under consideration. Washington, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Atlanta, Richmond, and Bridgeport each 
offers ^-year pre-service curricula for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teaching. Kansas City offers a 3-year pre-service 
curriculum for junior-high-school teaching. Louisville and 
Richmond each offers a jumor-high-school curriculum of 
% years in length. 

Ill DIPLOMAS GRANTED AND DEGREES CONFERRED 

In Group ‘‘A” the total number of diplomas granted run 
in the same order as the population, except New York City, 
which ranks second. Possibly New York would lead in the 
number of diplomas granted but for the fact that her three 
‘‘training schools for teachers’’ are now emerging into the 
3-year requirement for pre-service training for kindergarten 
and elementary teaching. Chicago tops the list, reporting 
1019 diplomas granted during this year. Boston, the 
smallest city in Group “A,” granted 131 diplomas during 
the year. (See Table page 357.) 

In Group “A,” degrees were conferred by Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Boston. Detroit conferred 40 degrees, 
B.S. in Education. Cleveland conferred 5 degrees, 4 Ed.B. 
and 1 A.M. in Education. St. Louis conferred 29 A.B. 
degrees. Boston conferred 40 degrees, Ed B. and B.S. in 
Education. It might be stated again that Boston offers a 
5-year curriculum for senior-high-school teachers, and that 
the Teachers College of the City of Boston has requested and 
expects authority from the Legislature sometime in the near 
future to confer the Master of Education degree. 

In Group “B” the largest number of diplomas granted by 
any institution within the last year was 136 by New Orleans. 
Washington granted 109. The lowest number reported was 
24 by Bridgeport. Even though on a 3-year level, Syracuse 
granted more diplomas than a number of larger cities in 
each of which 2-year curricula are offered. It granted the 
same number of diplomas as did Jersey City. 
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In Group "‘B’’ the only institutions conferring degrees 
among those which have returned the questionnaires are the 
teacher-training institutions in Cincinnati and Akron. 
Cincinnati reports within the last year 114 degrees conferred 
as follows : 100 B.S. and B E., 12 M.A., and 2 Ph.D. This 
is the largest number of degrees conferred by any institution 
in Group “A’" or Group '‘B’" which returned questionnaires. 
This large number is partly accounted for by the fact that 
Cincinnati offers 5-year curricula in the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, junior-high, semor-high, and special teaching fields, 
and with no shorter courses. Cincinnati oflters curricula 
leading to the following degrees: B.S., A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D. Akron offers curricula leading to degrees as follows : 
B.E., M.A., M.S., and M.E. 

IV. KINDS OF CERTIFICATES AUTHORIZED 

The curricula in both Groups ‘‘ A’^ and “B,” in practically 
all the institutions reported, except those in New York City 
and those in the State of Ohio, lead to local and state certi- 
fication without examination. Usually, upon the presenta- 
tion of approved credentials for work satisfactorily completed, 
candidates are given state certification. 

In New York City, graduates of the ‘‘training schools for 
teachers” must pass examinations given by the City Board 
of Examiners, after they have completed their training-school 
work, to secure local certification. 

Cincinnati does not grant any diplomas. No diploma 
courses are offered. Degrees are conferred at the completion 
of 5-year kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, senior-high, 
and special curricula. When the credit which is required 
for the degree is properly certified to the State Department 
of Education, state certification to teach is granted. 

V. REQUIREMENTS FOR APPOINTMENT TO TEACHING STAFF 

In Group “A,” teachers for the instructional staff, as 
distinct from the laboratory-school staff, may be nominated 
from the country at large in all these cities except the three 
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largest, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. In Chicago 
they are nominated from an eligible list, as differentiated 
from a Civil Service list. In New York, teachers are nomi- 
nated by the Board of Superintendents, and nomination is 
confirmed by the Board of Education. They are given an 
examination after their appointment, but before they are 
permitted to teach. Their appointment by the Board of 
Education is subject to their obtaining the necessary license. 
In a number of cities in which teachers for municipal normal 
schools may be nominated from the country at large, the 
practice is to select from within the system if satisfactory 
material is available. All institutions in Group re- 
quire at least a Baccalaureate degree or its equivalent for 
appointment to the instructional staff. Detroit requires a 
Master’s degree or its equivalent for appointment. Chicago 
and Cleveland in practice virtually require the Master’s 
degree or its equivalent. The only institutions in Group 
‘^A” which make experience in elementary school teaching a 
prerequisite (by Board requirement) to appointment to the 
instructional staff, are the three New York ‘‘training schools 
for teachers.” Here they require three years of experience 
in elementary school teaching before appointment. In 
Cleveland, while there is no Board ruling requiring experience 
in elementary school teaching, yet in practice only persons 
who have had such experience are chosen. 

In reference to appointment to the laboratory-school staff 
in Group “A,” no institutions except those in New York 
City require a degree or its equivalent. All these city 
teacher-training schools make experience in elementary 
school teaching a prerequisite for appointment to the labora- 
tory-school staff except the Harris Teachers’ College in 
St. Louis, which requires no experience. However, most of 
these teachers have had such experience 

In Group “B,” teachers for the instructional staff may 
be nominated from the country at large in all institutions, 
A few stated that while they may nominate from the country 
at large, yet in practice they usually appoint local teachers. 
In reference to appointment in Group “B,” here, too, at least 
the Baccalaureate degree or its equivalent is a prerequisite 
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to appointment to the instructional staff, except in New 
Orleans, Rochester, and Syracuse. In these three schools 
no degree is required for appointment to the instructional 
staff. Rochester has no prescribed standard in determining 
equivalent training. Each individual case is judged on its 
merits. Syracuse states that while no degree is required for 
appointment, those with a degree are given preference. In 
Cincinnati and Akron, the Ph.D, is required for professors 
and associate professors. In the Kansas City Teachers 
College, the Master’s degree or its equivalent is a prerequisite. 

In Group seven of the twelve institutions do not 
require experience in elementary school teaching for appoint- 
ment to the instructional staff, while the remaining five do 
require it. Two of the five institutions stated that while 
they do not require this experience, yet all their teachers have 
had it. AnotW makes a distinction by setting up the re- 
quirement of experience as a prerequisite for appointment in 
certain types of positions. Another reports experience a 
prerequisite for all theory or methods teachers on the instruc- 
tional staff. 

In Group ‘‘B/’ Cincinnati, Atlanta, and Akron make a 
degree a prerequisite for appointment to the staff of the 
laboratory school. All but one of the smaller cities require 
elementary-school-teaching experience for appointment to 
the laboratory- or training-school staff. 


VI. SALARY SCHEDULES 

1. For Chief Administrative Officers 

We shall assume as an idealistic standard that the salary 
schedule of teachers-coUege presidents, normal-school princi- 
pals, or university-school deans should be on a level with 
that of the associate or assistant city superintendents. In 
Group ** A,” the seven largest cities of the United States, the 
salary of the chief officer in all these cases, except at Cleve- 
land, is less than that paid either the associate or assistant 
superintendent. In Cleveland, where he ranks as an assist- 
ant superintendent, the salary schedule is the same as that for 
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assistant superintendents. In New York, the rank is 
reported as being below that of assistant and district superin- 
tendents, and they report the salary schedule on the same 
level as that for senior high school principals. In Chicago, 
Detroit, and St Louis, no distinctive rank is given the chief 
administrative officer, and the salary in each of these cities 
is reported as higher than high school principals but less than 
associate superintendents. In Philadelphia, the Normal 
School principal is on the same salary schedule as district 
superintendents and senior-high-school principals. In Bos- 
ton, the Teachers College principal has the same rank as high 
school principals. The salary here reported is less than that 
of the associate superintendent. 

In Group ‘‘A” the cities that have and those that do not 
have directors of training are about equal in number. In 
most of these cities where a director is employed, his salary is 
less than the highest salary paid to the elementary school 
principal in the same city. Philadelphia is the exception. 
The director of training in this city receives more than the 
highest salary paid for an elementary principalship in that 
city. 

In Group ‘‘B” in most cases the reported salary of the 
chief administrative officer is higher than the senior-high- 
school principal’s salary but less than that of the assistant 
superintendent, with a few cases reporting the same rank and 
the same salary as the assistant superintendent’s. One 
principal is on the same level as junior-high-school principals. 
His salary is less than that of the senior-high-school principal. 
It is to be noted that in Cincinnati’s School of Education, 
which is a part of the Municipal University, the dean’s 
salary is the highest reported in either Group or 

Group *‘B.” 

In Group ‘‘B” the cities that have and those that do not 
have directors of training are also about equal in number. 
A number of the questionnaires returned state that while 
they have no particular person designated as director of 
training, the principal or some other member of the staff acts 
in that capacity. In this group the salaries of the directors 
of training are reported as being equal to or higher than the 
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highest salary paid for an elementary school principalship 
in the respective cities. 

For Members of Instructional Stajf 

We shall assume as a guiding standard that the salary 
schedule of teachers-college and normal-school faculty mem- 
bers should be on a level considerably above that of high 
school teachers. The salary schedule for teachers-college 
instructors should be at least comparable to the salary sched- 
ule for elementary school principals. Unless this is true, 
it will be impossible to attract to the schools, where the future 
teachers are trained, the best possible professional talent. 

In both Groups ‘‘A’’ and in all cities, the teachers- 
college or normal-school salary schedules reported for teachers 
is equal to or higher than that of high school teachers. In 
all cities in Group except New York and Philadelphia, 
the schedule is higher. In all these cities it varies from $200 
to $300 higher than the minimum in high schools, and from 
$200 to $1000 higher than the high school maximum. 

At this point attention is called to a rather distinctive 
provision of the salary schedule of the Cleveland School of 
Education. Although the normal maximum in this school 
is but $300 higher than the normal high school maximum, a 
provision is included to this effect : that on the recommen- 
dation of the city superintendent of schools, approved by the 
board of education, the maximum may be exceeded in unusual 
cases ‘‘to secure or to hold teachers of exceptional merit.” A 
number of the more responsible positions are filled by persons 
who receive salaries considerably above the normal maximum. 

Among the schools in Group “B,” the Cincinnati School 
of Education, which is one of the cofirdinate colleges of the 
Municipal University, has a salary schedule, for a city in this 
class, quite worthy of emulation, especially in its upper ranks. 
It provides in all ranks for an annual increment of $100. 
Full professors^ minimum is $4000; maximum, $5000; 
associate professors’ minimum, $3600; maximum, $4400; 
assistant professors’ minimum, $2750; maximum, $3500; 
instructors’ minimum, $2000; no maximum given. 
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S. For Teachers in Laboratory-School Staffs 

In Group ‘‘A” the salary schedules of teachers in the 
laboratory schools (demonstration, participation, training, 
and experimentation) are on a level with, or above, the salar^j- 
schedule for the cities’ elementary teachers. The laborator; 5 ; 
or training teachers in Philadelphia are on the same schedule 
as junior high school teachers. The dijfferentials above this 
regular schedule reported vary from $200 to $600. New 
York City reports model” teachers on the same schedule 
as theory teachers in their normal schools, and heads of 

model” schools on the same salary schedule as elementary 
school principals. In Detroit, principals of laboratory 
schools receive $400 more than the city elementary principals, 
while the director of training receives $500 less than the high- 
est salary paid an elementary school principal of that city. 

In Group “B” the salary schedule for laboratory- or train- 
ing-school teachers is on a level with, or above, the salary 
schedule for elementary teachers. Rochester and Bridgeport 
report the same salary schedule for the laboratory- or train- 
ing-school teachers as that for the instructional staff of the 
city normal school. Rochester states that it is necessary to 
pay a good grade critic-teacher as much as a methods teacher 
in the normal classes. While Atlanta’s report shows the 
salary schedule the same as for elementary teachers, it pro- 
vides for a larger annual increment. Only one city reports 
no diflferential in salary. The differentials in this group vary 
from $100 to $1000 per annum. Rochester reports the salary 
schedule for the laboratory staff as $1000 more than elemen- 
tary teachers and $600 more than regular teachers in junior 
and senior high schools. 

VII. THE TEACHING LOAD 

At this point it seems wise to sound a note of warning. 
It is this : caution should be used in the interpretation of any 
statement concerning the teaching load. As an ideal guide, 
we shall assume that the teaching load in the teachers college 
or normal school ought to be lower than in a high school, 
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that it should approximate that of colleges and universities, 
i.e., where subject matter is reasonably fixed from year to 
year. Of course, where extensive continuous preparation is 
necessary and desirable, the number of hours should be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

In both groups the normal standard teaching load was 
considered in most cases to be 15 or 16 teaching hours per 
week. The highest reported was 24. However, the reported 
maximum in most cases was 18 or less. The minimum teach- 
ing load where answer to questionnaire was not qualified was 
12 hours. 

Moreover, the teaching load as compared with that 
reported for high schools in these same cities is considerably 
lower. The most frequent answer to the number of teaching 
hours per week regarded as the high school standard teaching 
load is 25, with a few reporting 30 clock hours. 

Vni. COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY 

All institutions in Group ‘"A” except one reported some 
form of committee organization of students and faculty. In 
this group, the committee organization of faculty and stu- 
dents of the Cleveland School of Education, the Detroit 
Teachers College, and the Philadelphia Normal School are 
significant. The joint student-faculty committees in the 
Cleveland School of Education, and their functions, are 
illuminating. The spirit of real democracy can be seen by 
studying the organization and activities of these committees. 
The joint committees reported at this institution are : 1. Ad- 
missions and Student Standing; 2. Curriculum Kevision; 
3. High School Relations ; 4. Assembly ; 5. Club Organi- 
zations; 6. Social Training; 7. Private Dining Room; 
8. Public Pay Performances; 9. Publications and Publicity ; 
10. Field Service 

These committees vary in the number of their members. 
The general plan is to have on various committees student 
representatives from each club and each class section, and 
also class representation. The number of faculty members 
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on these joint committees varies from three to seven. The 
faculty members of these committees are appointed by the 
dean, whereas the student members are appointed by the 
student senate. Each committee has a faculty chairman 
and also a student vice-chairman. Meetings of these 
various committees are scheduled and held within the limits 
of the school day, and not after school hours. 

The committee organizations at the Detroit Teachers 
College comprise two types: eleven faculty committees 
whose members are appointed by the dean, and fourteen 
committees appointed by student and faculty groups. The 
eleven faculty committees are: 1. Curriculum; Publi- 
cations; 3. Alumni Activities; 4. House; 5. Catalogue; 

6. Commencement; 7. Degrees and Credit; 8 Rating; 
9. Placement; 10. Scholarship; 11. Men^s Activities. 

The fourteen committees appointed by student and fac- 
ulty groups are: 1. House, 2 Assembly; S. Publicity; 
4. Membership; 5 Point System; 6. Bulletin Board; 

7. Poster; 8. Social, 9. Nutrition; 10. Garden; 11. Ex- 
change Books; 12 Flower; 13. Gift; 14. T. C. Times. 
In addition to these, there are the several class committees. 

The number of members for faculty and other committees 
at the Detroit Teachers College varies from one to eight. 

At the Philadelphia Normal School they report an execu- 
tive committee of the general assembly and five functioning 
student committees as follows: 1. Morale; 2. Social; 
3. Athletics; 4, Publications; 5. Finance. The general 
assembly is a governing body and has authority on all matters 
except where legal requirements are laid on administrative 
and supervisory officers. The chairman of the general 
assembly is the principal of the Normal School. The asso- 
ciate chairman is a student. The four class presidents and 
delegates from the student body compose the executive 
committee of the general assembly. There is also a general 
committee made up of the chairman of the five function- 
ing committees. 

The faculty, as a whole, of the Philadelphia Normal School 
constitute a committee on curriculum revision. This group 
is divided into sub-committees, one for each subject in the 
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curricula, with faculty members as chairmen. The princi- 
pal is chairman of the general committee. There is also a 
small steering committee. Faculty members are appointed 
by the faculty, and student members are elected to student 
committees by the students, in the Philadelphia Normal 
School. 

In Group all institutions except two report some 
form of committee organization. Many of these city normal 
schools make provision for committee meetings within the 
limits of school hours. In this group, as in Group ‘"A,’’ 
the members of student committees are usually elected by 
students or the student council, and faculty members are 
ordinarily appointed by the chief administrative officer. 

No attempt will be made here to describe the committees 
listed in these various reports. The purpose here is rather 
to point out the increasing r&le committees play in the 
organization of our city normal schools. There are three 
types of committees reported, viz., faculty committees, 
student committees, and joint faculty-student committees. 
Under the heading of faculty committees in the returns from 
cities in Group are the following: Student Programs, 
Admission and Standing, Curriculum, Assemblies, Student- 
Teaching, Personal Fitness, Schedule, Faculty and General 
Entertainment, Building and Grounds, Health, Standards, 
Instruction, Graduates’ Interests, Ratings, Library, Gradua- 
tion, Social, Student Organizations, Summer Session, Exten- 
sion, Matriculation, Games, Probationary Teaching, Student 
Aid, and others. There were more different committees 
listed under the head of faculty committees than under 
that of either student committees or joint faculty-student 
committees. 

Under student committees were listed the smallest number. 
They are : Social, Assemblies, Citizenship, Ways and Means, 
Sport, Pep, Publicity, Clubs^, Pin, and Color committees. 

Those listed as joint faculty-student committees are: 
Student Council, Student Affairs, Assembly Programs, Gov- 
ernment, Athletic Association, School Paper, Advisory, 
Publicity, House, Social, Moving-Picture Machine commit- 
tees, and others. Not only are students participating in the 
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management of the school through service on these various 
committees, but they are developing and living the corporate 
life of a school community. 


IX. CLUBS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


In reference to clubs and other organizations, no attempt 
will be made to describe them in this paper. Again the 
purpose will be to point to the increasing r61e they play, and 
to note in general the place they occupy in the modern 
school. 

One of the most important and significant of these student 
activities is student participation in the government of the 
school. The returned questionnaires show that practically 
all student councils and associations meet within school hours. 
In reference to clubs and school organizations other than the 
student council, the answers indicate that about one half of 
them meet within the limits of school hours, and that the 
other half do not. The tendency seems to be in the direction 
of making these organization and club activities an integral 
part of the curriculum, and of gradually ceasing to designate 
them as extra-curricular activities. In both Group ‘‘ A and 
Group the following clubs were listed ^ in response to the 

questionnaire request on this subject : 


1. Athletic 
Dramatic 
S. Glee 

4. Art 

5. Nature 

6. Debating 

7. Hikers 

8. Kindergarten 

9. Literary 

10. Music 

11. Orchestra 

12. Ukulele 


13 Art Needlework 

14. Arista Alumni 

15. Bible 

16. Camera 

17. Chess 

18. Choral 

19. Classical 

20. Clio 

21. Clogging 
22 Dragon 
23. Fellowship 
{Continmd on neai page) 


^The first twelve clubs are listed according to the total number of times 
they appear in all the responses. The remaining clubs each appear once 
in responses. 
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24. 

Folk Dancing 

41. 

Bococo 

25. 

French 

42. 

Bural 

26. 

Garden 

43. 

Schubert 

27. 

Junior 

44. 

Science 

28. 

Junior Drama 

45. 

Senior 

29. 

Know Your City 

46. 

Senior Drama 

30. 

Literature 

47. 

Spanish 

31. 

Menorah 

48. 

Sporting 

32, 

Men’s 

49. 

Sub-Junior 

33. 

Normal “Y” 

50. 

Sub-Senior 

34 

Outdoors 

51. 

T. C. Times 

35. 

Peedee 

52. 

Teachers College Union 
Teachers’ 

36. 

Penmanship 

53. 

37. 

Players 

54. 

Tourist 

38. 

Psychology 

55. 

Upper Junior Harmonic 

39. 

Bed Cross 

56. 

Wanderlust 

40. 

Biding 

57. 

Y. W. C. A. 


Other organizations and groups listed are : 

1. Class Organizations 

2. Class-Presidents Group 

3. Editorial and Paper Staffs 

4. High School Graduates (alumni of a given school) 

5. International Bound Table 

6. Maxwell Honor League 

7. Men’s Athletic Association 

8. Student Associations 

9. Student Councils 

10. Women’s Athletic Association 

X. ORGANIZATION OF LABORATORY SCHOOLS, AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY RESPONSI- 
BILITIES IN THEM 

In Group A’’ the summary of responses to the inquiry as 
to laboratory schools of any kind on or near the campus shows 
the following types, which correspond to the function they 
serve, and the total number reported in these nine municipal 
institutions : 

Observation, 8 Demonstration, 4 

Participation, 5 Supervised Teaching, 3 

Practice-Teaching, 5 Model Schools, 3 
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In Group ‘‘B ’’ the summary of different types of laboratory 
schools on or near the campus reported is as follows : 

Observation, 8 Supervised Teaching, 7 

Demonstration, 8 Participation, 5 

Practice-Teaching, 7 Model Schools, 4 

Practically all the replies from both Group ‘‘A’’ and 
Group state that the ‘‘practice-teaching’* or “super- 
vised student-teaching” is centralized at public schools or 
centers set aside usually in the elementary schools of the 
city system for this purpose. 

In Group “A” the returns show that in each of these 
schools the same oflBcer appoints or assigns teachers to the 
campus laboratory schools and to the non-campus practice 
or supervised student-teaching centers. The appointing 
officer or officers in these cities vary greatly. In this group, 
they are ; the Principal, the Head Critic, the Assistant Prin- 
cipal, the Assistant Superintendent, the Dean, the General 
Supervisor with the consent of the Dean, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

In Group “B” the appointing officers vary as to the dif- 
ferent cities. In this group, they are: the Principal by 
order of the Board of Education, the Superintendent of 
Schools, Instructor in Methods, Board of Superintendents, 
Assistant Director of Training School, City Superintendent 
and Dean, Head of Training Department, a Committee of 
Theory Teachers and the Principal. The Principal of the 
Normal School recommends, and the Superintendent of 
Schools appoints. 

In most of the returned questionnaires in Group “B,” 
the same officer or officers appoint or assign teachers to the 
campus laboratory schools as to the non-campus schools. 

In both Group “A” and Group “B,” in answer to the 
question, “What is the maximum number of different ‘stu- 
dents-in-training* for the supervision or direction of whose 
work one critic- or training-teacher is responsible in any 
given week?” the median maximum number reported was 
four. Three schools reported one as the maximum number of 
students-in-training for one critic- or training-teacher. 
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In both groups, nearly all the institutions report one train- 
ing-teacher, supervisor of training, or critic-teacher for each 
full-size class group of children in the training school. Only 
four institutions report a training- or critic-teacher in charge 
of more than one full-size class group. In one institution the 
report states that they have six groups in charge of such a 
teacher. 

In Group "‘A” the replies as to the median size of classes 
in the campus laboratory schools vary from 25 to 45. The 
median of the answers to this question is 40. The replies 
as to the median size of classes in the training schools or 
^‘centers’* off the campus vary from 30 to 50, and the median 
of the answers here is also 40. 

In Group ‘‘B” the replies as to the median size of classes in 
the campus laboratory schools vary from SO to 42. The 
median of the answers to this question is 35. The replies 
as to the median size of classes in the training schools or 
centers vary from 30 to 50, and the median of these answers 
is 38. 

In Group ‘‘A,” as to what percentage of the total number of 
credits required for graduation from the minimum pre- 
service course is required to be taken in laboratory teaching 
(that is, observation, demonstration, participation, practice- 
teaching — using these terms in their most inclusive sense), 
the answers vary from 15 to 50, with 16f% as the median 
answer. 

In Group “B,” as to what percentage of the total number of 
credits required for graduation from the minimum pre-service 
course is required to be taken in laboratory teaching, the 
replies vary from 10 to 40, with 25% as the median answer. 

In both Group ‘‘A'" and Group in reference to the 
percentage of teachers on the teachers-college or normal- 
school faculty in other subject-matter and theory depart- 
ments who have some direct responsibility for the direction 
and supervision of the work in one or more of the institution's 
laboratory schools (for observation, demonstration, partici- 
pation, and practice-teaching — using these terms in their 
most inclusive sense), the answers vary. There were six 
institutions that answered this question as 100%. More than 
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two thirds of the answers were above 66|%, Only four 
answers in both groups were below 50%. 

XI. PLACEMENT AND POLLOW-XTP, OR HELPING- TEACHER 
SERVICE 

In Group A,” in the nine institutions located in the seven 
largest cities of the United States, four schools report that 
their graduates all get immediate appointment to teaching 
positions within the city. Five report that their graduates 
do not get immediate appointments. Two of the five schools 
report that 100% of their graduates are kept on the waiting 
list. These schools state further that all their graduates 
usually receive appointments within one year or less. 

In Group in the smaller cities of this study, four 
schools report that all their graduates receive immediate 
appointment to teaching positions within the city. Eight 
of the twelve report that all their graduates do not receive 
immediate appointment. One states that 100% of its grad- 
uates are kept on the waiting list; two report 50%; one 
reports 40% ; two, 25%, and the other two do not give the 
percentage of graduates that are kept on the waiting list. 
The replies from these schools as to the length of time 
graduates remain on the waiting list vary. They are : Very 
brief,’' twenty weeks, one year or less, one year, one and one- 
half years; and two state, ‘‘indefinitely” for graduates low 
on the list. 

In both groups, in all the institutions of this comparative 
study, all but three report that their graduates who are 
appointed get assignment to the kind of teaching positions 
for which they have made specific preparation. 

In both groups, “A” and “B,” all institutions except two 
state that graduates on the “waiting list” are assigned to 
substitute service. One of the two answering “no” states 
further that its graduates are not assigned, but may be 
called if needed. 

In Group “A” two institutions replied that students pur- 
suing the pre-service course and not yet graduated are some- 
times assigned as substitutes. 
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In Group "‘B” three institutions replied that students 
pursuing the pre-service course are sometimes assigned as 
substitutes. 

In both groups, all the remaining schools replied that 
students not yet graduated are never assigned as substitutes. 
Two schools state that their students not yet graduated are 
assigned to day-to-day substitute service only in cases of 
emergency. 

The institutions in both groups, "‘A’’ and were 

unanimous in stating that it is not their policy to require 
day-to-day substitute service of students before graduation. 

In Group ‘‘A,” in reply to the question, “Is the person 
who assigns the graduates to specific teaching positions an 
administrative officer of your institution?” the answers were 
all in the negative. 

In Group “B” seven of the answers were in the negative, 
while five stated that the person who assigns the graduates to 
specific teaching positions is an administrative officer of the 
institution. 

Two institutions in Group “A” and two institutions in 
Group “B” replied that the person who assigns substitutes 
is an administrative officer of the institution. All the other 
schools stated that substitutes are not assigned by the institu- 
tion’s administrative officers. 

In Group “A,” only two of the institutions state that their 
graduates are given any special or intensive supervision and 
help during the first year or term of their assignment. 

In Group “B” seven of the twelve schools state that their 
graduates are given special supervision and help during the 
first year of their assignment. 

One states that the cofiperating or helping teacher visits, 
counsels, and helps the beginning teacher. Three state 
that they have probationary schemes one year in duration, 
and that the probationary teaching is done under the super- 
vision of the normal-school or teachers-coUege faculty. In 
other words, “the first year is a Hryout’ year in a way.” 
Another states that one member of the normal-school staff 
is appointed to give supervision and help to graduates during 
their first year. 
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All institutions in Group **A” but two, and all institutions 
in Group ‘‘B” but two, state tihat their graduates are legally 
and technically “on probation” during the early period of 
their appointment. 

In Group “A” the length of probation varies from one 
year to three years, according to the responses. In Group 
“B” the variation is from one year to five years. The most 
frequent answer to this query is three years, and the next 
most frequent answer is one year. 

In Group “A,” in response to the question as to whether 
graduates are recommended for “permanent” status by the 
officers of the faculty, all institutions except one answer 
“no.” 

In Group “B” all institutions except four answer “no” 
in response to this query. 

In both Group “A” and Group “B,” in the 21 cities of this 
study where graduates are not recommended for “per- 
manent” status by the officers of the teacher-training institu- 
tion, the responsibility for making such recommendations in 
practically all these cities is placed on the supervisory staff 
of the city school system. According to the returned ques- 
tionnaires, this reponsibility is given (1) to the superintendent 
of schools, (2) to the assistant superintendent, or (S) to the 
district superintendent. Four of the replies state that the 
principal of the building where the graduate teaches must 
first recommend the teacher to the superintendent or to his 
assistant, who in turn must recommend the graduate for 
“permanent” status. 

It is clear that there is a considerable amount of follow-up 
supervision of graduates during the probationary period of 
their teaching, more particularly during the first year, by 
members of the staff of the municipal teacher-training col- 
leges. It is equally clear that the responsibility for deter- 
mining whether a graduate at the end of her probationary 
period shall be given a permanent appointment rests in all 
cases upon some member of the administrative or super- 
visory staff of the superintendent other than the adminis- 
trative head of the teacher-training college from which 
she has been graduated. 
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TABLE 1 

Municipal Teacheb-Training Institutions op the United States 
Reported in This Study 


City 

1920 Popu- 
lation 

Rank 

Name op Institution 

Chief Ofpicee 

Title 

Group A 






1 New York 

5,620,000 

1 

N Y Training School 

Hugo New- 

Prm- 




for Teachers 

man 

cipal 

2 New York 

5,620,000 

1 

Maxwell Training 

Emma L 

Prm- 




School for Teachers 

Johnston 

cipal 

3 New York 

5,620,000 

1 

Jamaica Training 

A C Me- 

Prm- 




School for Teachers 

Lachlan 

cipal 

4 Chicago 

2,701.000 

2 

Chicago Normal 

William B 

Presi- 




School 

Owen 

dent 

5 Philadelphia 

1.823,000 

3 

Philadelphia Normal 

Edwin W. 

Prm- 




School 

Adams 

cipal 

6 Detroit 

993,000 

4 

Detroit Teachers Col- 

Warren Bow 

Dean 




lege 



7 Cleveland 

796,000 

5 

School of Education 

Charles W 

Dean 





Hunt 


8 St Louis 

772,000 

6 

Harris Teachers Col- 

J Leslie Pur- 

Presi- 




lege 

dom 

dent 

9 Boston 

748,000 

7 

Teachers College of 

Wallace Boy- 

Presi- 




City of Boston 

den 

dent 

Group B 






10 Washington 

437,000 

14 

Wilson Normal Tram- 

Miss A M 

Prin- 




mg School 

Coding 

cipal 

11 Cincinnati 

401,000 

16 

School of Education 

L A Pech- 

Dean 





stein 


12 New Orleans 

387,000 

17 

New Orleans Normal 

Margaret C 

Pnn- 




School 

Hanson 

cipal 

13 Kansas City 

324,000 

19 

Teachers College of 

G W Diemer 

Direc- 




Kansas City 


tor 

14 Jersey City 

298,000 

22 

Teachers-Training 

William A 

Pnn- 




School 

Messier 

cipal 

15 Eochester 

295,000 

23 

City Normal School 

Edward J 

Prm- 





Bonner 

cipal 

16 Louisville 

234,000 

29 

Louisville Normal 

Elizabeth 

Presi- 




School 

Breckinridge 

dent 

17 Akron 

208,000 

32 

School of Education 

W J Bankes 

Dean 

18 Atlanta 

200,000 

33 

Normal Training 

Emma Wesley 

Prin- 




School 


cipal 

19 Syracuse 

171,000 

37 

City Normal School 

J Edward 

Prm- 





Banta 

cipal 

20 Richmond 

171,000 

38 ' 

Richmond Normal 

W D Ellis 

Prm- 




School 


cipal 

21 Bndgeport 

143,000 

44 

Bridgeport Normal 

Margaret 

Prin- 




School 

Kiely 

cipal 
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TABLE 2 

Enrollment, Diplomas Granted, and Degrees Conferred in 
Municipal Teacher-Training Institutions op the United States 
Reported in This Study as of April, 1926 


Institution 

Number 

Enrolled 

Within the Past 
Twelve Months 

NUMBER OF 
DIPLOMAS 
ORANTED 

NUMBER OF 
DEGREES 
OONFERBED 

Group A 




1. New York Training School . . . 

1250 

95 

0 

2. Maxwell Training School .... 

1800 

160 

0 

3. Jamaica Trammg School . . . 

1225 

190 

0 

4. Chicago Normal School 

2222 

1019 

0 

5. Philadelphia Normal School . . . 

1126 

428 

0 

6 Detroit Teachers College 

958 

349 

40 

7. Cleveland School of Education . . 

490 

185 

5 

8 St Louis — Harris Teachers College 

950 

162 

29 

9. Teachers College of City of Boston . 

727 

131 

40 

Group B 

I 



10. Washington Normal School . . . 

286 

109 

0 

11. Cmeinnati School of Education . . 

1575 

75 

114 

12. New Orleans Normal School . . . 

257 

136 

0 

13. Kansas City Teachers College . . 

304 

88 

0 

14. Jersey City Trammg School . . . 

269 

72 

0 

15. Rochester City Normal School . . 

157 

73 

0 

16. Louisville Normal School . . 

800 

89 

0 

17. Akron School of Education . . . 

246 

20 

65 

18 Atlanta Normal Trammg School 

104 

54 

0 

19 Syracuse City Normal School . . . 

176 

72 

0 

20 Richmond Normal School .... 

103 

47 

0 

21 Bridgeport Normal School .... 

80 

24 

0 
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11. GENEEAL DISCUSSION 
JOHN W. WITHERS 

Dean of the School of Education, New York University 

[This discussion was directly related to the reports and topic 
summaries which had previously been presented. Because of the 
absence of the stenographer from the room at the time it was 
presented, it has been impossible to reproduce in satisfactory form 
and order the substance of the speaker’s challengmg analysis of the 
contributions made during the day’s conference. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the best that the editor can suggest to the reader are 
two articles by Dean Withers on certain special aspects of the 
professional education of teachers, bearing the title “ The Traming 
of Teachers in Service,** in The Elementary School Journal for 
October, 1918, and December, 1918 (Vol. XIX).] 

Concluding Remarks by the Chairman 

Thaisks to the splendid codperation and courtesy of the 
speakers, this session can be brought to a close about on time. 
Every one present must be impressed with the great value of 
the addresses and reports made this afternoon. 

The evening banquet will be open to all who have secured 
tickets. I*m glad to announce that many of the normal 
school students who are to participate in the conference 
tomorrow are here and will attend the banquet tonight. I*m 
glad also to announce that I have acceptances from President 
Ryan of the New York Board of Education, from Superin- 
tendent O’Shea and Dr. John S. Roberts of the New York 
school system, from Dean John W. Withers of New York 
University, and from President Taylor and Secretary Bell of 
the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation. 

Two six-minute radio addresses will be made from the 
banquet hall, one by the Principal of the Philadelphia Normal 
School, and the other by the Professor of Normal School and 
Teachers College Education in New York University. 


FRIDAY EVENING BANQUET PROGRAM 

SiX‘Tkirty in the Roof Garden^ Hotel Pennsylvania 
Ambrose L. Sithrie, Presiding 
Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 

We are all indebted to President Van Aken of the New 
York Theory Teachers Association for making all arrange- 
ments for the success of this banquet. Likewise, we are 
indebted to Miss Bertha Kain, President of the New Jersey 
Normal School Teachers Association, for stimulating the 
interest which has brought so large and representative a 
group of guests from the hinterland beyond the Hudson. 

If the conference held today had served no other purpose 
than to bring together in this banquet hall this goodly num- 
ber of normal school workers, representing as they do almost 
two score of institutions, to begin a more intimate professional 
and personal acquaintance, it could certainly not be con- 
sidered a failure. About these banquet boards let us hope 
you may all spend a most enjoyable hour. And then, when 
the addresses which will follow the feast have been concluded, 
let us all enjoy together the music and dancing and the oppor- 
tunities for extending our acquaintance among the delegates 
from other cities and other states and other institutions. 

Tomorrow morning let us all come in to hear the reports 
of the student delegates who are here from more than a 
dozen institutions. The meeting will open at nine-thirty 
in this roof garden. 

1%. RADIO ADDRESS: THE NATION’S INTEREST 
IN THE EDUCATION OF ITS TEACHERS 

AMBROSE L. SUHRIE 

Professor of Normal School and Teachers College Education, New York 

University 

The announcer has made reference to the Normal School 
Conference which has been in session today, and will be 
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tomorrow, at the Hotel Pennsylvania here in New York 
City. This conference has been in many respects the most 
notable regional gathering of normal school oflSicers and 
teachers that has yet been held in any section of the United 
States. 

State directors of teacher-training have been here from a 
number of our Eastern States. All of the public normal 
schools in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey have 
been represented by delegations of oiSScers and teachers. 
Many of the state normal schools in New York State, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania have sent delegations of considerable 
size. 

Realizing the very great importance of this meeting, the 
Board of School Superintendents and the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City authorized all three of the normal 
colleges of New York City — namely, the Maxwell, the 
Jamaica, and the New York Training Schools for Teachers — 
to close for the day in order that all of their teachers and 
officers might get the full benefit of the program by personal 
attendance. 

In the city Normal School at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
in the State Normal School at Paterson, New Jersey, the 
prospective teachers enrolled in the normal school classes 
have assumed full responsibility for management and instruc- 
tion for the day in order that the regular instructors and 
administrative officers in these schools might attend our 
normal school conference in a body. 

On the Executive Committee of this conference are insti- 
tutional representatives from normal schools and teachers 
colleges as far away as Providence and Baltimore. 

This conference is being held for the following specific 
purposes : 

1. To promote a professional acquaintance among persons 
having a common professional interest in the education 
and training of teachers ; 

To disseminate information concerning prevailing 
policies and practices of all teacher-training institutions 
participating ; 
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3. To define more clearly the common problems, adminis- 
trative and instructional, of these institutions ; 

4. To lay the foundations for inter-institutional coopera- 
tion in the solution of these problems ; 

5. To form representative committees to go forward with 
the study of these problems and to make reports and 
recommendations at subsequent meetings of the con- 
ference. 

Superintendent William J. O’Shea, Associate Superinten- 
dent Gustave Straubenmuller, District Superintendent John 
S. Roberts, and Chairman Hannig of the Board of Examiners 
of the New York school system have appeared on today^s 
program. 

The presidents of all the state normal schools in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and the principals 
of city normal colleges in New York, Philadelphia, Bridge- 
port, and Jersey City have spoken. 

Professor Bagley of Teachers College, Dean Klapper of the 
College of the City of New York, Professor Curoe of Hunter 
College, Dean Withers of New York University, and the 
state directors of teacher-training — in New York, Dr. 
Dearborn, and in Pennsylvania, Dr. EJonower — have given 
us of their counsel. 

Speeches and discussions have been in most instances 
limited to five minutes. The program has been informal 
and intensive. 

We have considered the recruitment and selection of 
students for our normal schools. The several plans for 
making up deficiencies in general education have been pre- 
sented and discussed. The content and the conduct of 
introductory courses in education have been considered. 
The character and distribution of cooperating laboratory 
schools for training student-teachers have been set forth. 
We have been searching for painless methods of eliminating 
those who do not give promise of becoming satisfactory 
teachers. The educational and professional significance of the 
general examination given for Teaching License Number 1 in 
New York City has been expounded. The best methods of 
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appointment, assignment, and follow-up supervision of 
beginning teachers have been discussed. On some of these 
topics we have been enlightened by counsel from points far 
removed from the great metropolis. 

This evening representatives of 35 teacher-training 
institutions are at this hour banqueting together in the Roof 
Garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

At eight o^clock the tables will be cleared, and the evening 
will be spent in dancing and social recreation. Our slogan 
is : Get acquainted with your comrades in the normal school 
field. You are sure to like them.’’ 

Tomorrow morning we are to have a meeting of presidents, 
deans, faculty advisers, and officers of student associations 
from the several normal schools represented in this con- 
ference. 

The unique feature of this program will be that one student- 
officer from each institution will outline quite informally 
(in a five- or ten-minute period) the distinctive aims, prac- 
tices, and achievements of the student organizations in the 
institution he or she represents. 

The following institutions will present their plans : Rhode 
Island State College of Education, New Haven and Danbury 
State Normal Schools in Connecticut, Maxwell, New York, 
and Jamaica Training Schools in New York City, Paterson, 
Newark, Trenton, Montclair, and Glassboro State Normal 
Schools in New Jersey, Philadelphia Normal School, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, State Normal School, and the 
Maryland State Normal School at Towson. 

I wish my hearers might have the privilege of listening in 
on our conferences. They are lively and interesting. I wish 
they might see the normal schools of this country in action. 
I wish they might realize that every one of the 23,000,000 
children in our public schools is the direct beneficiary of every 
dollar that is wisely expended in the support and maintenance 
of our teacher-training colleges. 

The paramount problem in public education in this country 
is to secure for every classroom — for every group of children 
— a competent teacher, a leader, a companion, a foreman, 
who can create worthy ideals, right attitudes, and permanent 
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life interests, who can help them to find worthwhile work to 
do, who knows how to promote cooperation and to develop 
the team spirit, who, as an expert workman herself, is able to 
direct the efforts of others to successful achievement. To 
find young men and women of good health, of fine intellectual 
capacity, of high moral purpose, and to train them for this 
leadership, our normal schools have been called into being. 
No other type of professional school has had committed to it 
so great a responsibility for the future security of our country 
and for the welfare and happiness of so many of our people. 
May the friends of our normal colleges be multiplied and 
may their enemies be converted — or confounded. May 
their resources be abundant and their courage unfailing to 
the end that we may in the next generation be able to speak 
as proudly of our million-dollar teachers as we have in this 
generation spoken of our million-dollar school buildings, and 
to the end also that in that better day the number of such 
teachers may be fully equal to the increased and ever-in- 
creasing demands that are certain to be made upon our 
American public schools. If our country is to be cured of all 
its diseases, of all that is sordid and selfish and unworthy, this 
result must come largely through the healing ministry of 
good teaching in all of the 775,000 classrooms of our public 
schools. 


13. EADIO ADDRESS: THE NATION’S INVEST- 
MENT IN THE EDUCATION OF ITS TEACHERS 

EDWIN W. ADAMS 
Principal, Philadelphia Normal School 

Ip I were to offer you this evening a proposition that you 
invest funds in a business undertaking, you would properly 
demand certain facts in regard to the enterprise before con- 
sidering my suggestion. If I should succeed in interesting 
you, you would probably ask two questions — first, ‘^Is it 
safe?”; second, ''Will it pay?” In answer to your query, 
"Is it safe?” you would expect a clear and authoritative 
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statement of the nature and conditions of the business, its 
purpose, its history, its assets and liabilities, its raw material, 
the physical plant, the workmen, the management, the value 
of its product and service, the demand of the public for this 
product or service, and its possibilities for growth and 
expansion. In reply to the question, ‘"Does it pay?"" you 
would expect information as to its quotation on the stock 
market, and its dividends. 

Undoubtedly the people of our country are interested in 
their schools and in the education of their children. Of all 
our institutions, the public school has probably been the least 
affected by certain disintegrating tendencies which have 
been active in our coimtry during the past several decades. 
In ever increasing numbers, totally disproportionate to 
population increase, the people of our nation have been 
entrusting their most priceless possession, their children, to 
the school. Practically one quarter of our total population 
is enrolled in our schools. These twenty-four million pupils 
are being educated in a system the total value of whose prop- 
erty was, in 1924, in excess of three billion, seven hundred 
million dollars and at a cost of more than one billion, eight 
hundred million dollars. This vast army is being taught 
by a force in excess of seven hundred fifty thousand teachers. 
From 1900 to date, the total expenditure for public schools 
in our country has practically doubled each ten years. The 
two hundred fourteen million dollars which was spent in 
1900, became four hundred twenty-six million in 1910, one 
billion, forty-five million, or an increase of two and one-half 
times, in 1920, and by 1924 reached the total of one billion, 
eight hundred million. This tremendous growth may well be 
interpreted as a mark of the interest of the people in our 
schools, and an expression of confidence in their work. 

Our topic, however, concerns but one phase of this pro- 
gram, the investment which is being made by the nation in 
the education of its teachers. Contrasted with the three 
billion, seven hundred million invested in property in all 
our schools in 1924, we find approximately one hundred thirty 
million invested in the property of all our teachers colleges, 
state, city, and county normal schools, or a proportion of 
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about one to twenty-eight. If we subtract the sixty-five mil- 
lion which represents the property value of our teachers col- 
leges (including endowment), we have sixty-five million, or 
about one fifty-sixth, representing crudely the proportion in- 
vested in the teacher-training institutions in which our ele- 
mentary school teachers are largely prepared. More striking 
and even more vital than this is the fact that of the one bil- 
lion, eight hundred million spent for public education in 19^4, 
about thirty-three million represented the total current 
expenditures of all teachers colleges, state, city, and county 
normal schools, or about one fifty-fourth of the total expendi- 
ture. If we limit these expenditures to our state, county, 
and city normal schools, we have a total annual expenditure 
of less than fifteen million, or about one one-hundred-and- 
twentieth of the total expenditure for the education of the 
teachers who are to be responsible for the education of nearly 
four-fifths of the total school population. Evidently there 
is a real need for an increase in our investment in the educa- 
tion of our teachers in training. 

The men and women who are today either filling the three 
quarters of a million teaching positions or are in preparation 
for this important task in the teacher-training institutions of 
our country, constitute the most vital factor for our con- 
sideration of the nation’s investment in the education of its 
teachers. We are now dealing with a matter much less 
tangible than that which we just considered. We may 
tabulate and audit with accuracy those things which com- 
prise the material side of education. Impressive arrays of 
statistics may pass in review before us. We may catalogue 
and number, with the finest system the ingenuity of men can 
devise, our vital statistics, but we must never lose sight of 
the fact that there is an immeasurably greater investment 
which may be made, which will not only be safe, but which 
will pay in ever-increasing dividends for all that which we 
put into it. 

To quote Garfield’s "‘Mark Hopkins and the Log” would 
be a commonplace. We must make sure, however, as Dr. 
Patton has pointed out, that the Log does not unseat Mark 
Hopkins. We must preserve our sense of values, for as 
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buildings and equipment increase and the magnitude of the 
endeavor grows by leaps and bounds, we are likely to over- 
look the fact that next in importance to the child is Mark 
Hopkins, the teacher. The return from our schools shall be 
proportionate to the investment in our schools, provided we 
invest always with an eye to values. Neither palatial struc- 
tures nor elaborate systems of administration make a school 
They are important in providing a setting for the work. In 
the last analysis, the teacher and her pupil are the school 
Education is conscious world-building — the process in 
which each individual creates his own universe. The proper 
direction of such a process requires the utmost effort on the 
part of a vigorous, courageous, intelligent, and appreciative 
individual who has consciously entered the profession of 
teaching as one called to a great work and whose trained 
capacities, functioning to the highest degree, may be reflected 
in the fullest fruition on the part of the pupils. Teaching is 
no longer the harbor of refuge for those to whom other fields 
of endeavor are closed. 

Today there is a call to the nation for an investment which 
not only is sound, but which will pay immeasurable dividends. 
There must needs be, in the light of the realization of the 
service which is being rendered by our teachers, an increasing 
investment in the material factors involved in the education 
of our teachers both for pre-service and in service. More 
important, however, is the investment of the best of the 
nation’s young manhood and womanhood in the noblest of 
the professions. The call comes from the children of America 
for teachers physically, mentally, and morally endowed to 
guide them in their task of world-building. We shall attain 
the ideals for which we strive in the education of our children 
only when the nation recognizes a real need and increases its 
investment so as to provide teacher-training equal to the 
finest professional training which any of the learned profes- 
sions require: thus attracting to the profession our most 
capable young men and women. 

Our past accomplishments must be surpassed by future 
achievement. An educated citizenry is indispensable to a 
progressive democracy. Whether or not the capacities of 
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our children are to be developed to their fullest, will depend 
to no small degree on the influence of the teacher. As one 
of our modern English writers has so well said, ‘^Ignorance 
cannot be trusted with liberty.” This is the heart of the 
whole matter. We are today, as a nation, failing to invest 
adequately in the preparation of our teachers. If we are to 
accomplish in our schools the task which lies before us, we 
must first recognize the importance of the work of teacher 
preparation and be prepared to invest in it as fully as is 
necessary to insure a carefully selected, thoroughly prepared 
teacher in every classroom in the nation. 

Concluding Remarks by the Chairman 

This is the close of a perfect day. The Executive Com- 
mittee could not have hoped for such a spontaneous response 
in attendance, in interest, and in enthusiasm at the meetings 
of this our first annual conference of the normal school and 
teachers college ofiScers and faculty members in the middle 
seaboard section. I know you are impatient for the music 
and the dance and I shall delay you for but a moment to 
say a word about tomorrow morning’s meeting. It is to be 
a conference of presidents, principals, deans of instruction, 
deans of men, deans of women, faculty advisers, student 
oflBcers, and all others — both faculty and students — who 
are interested in the several plans for student-faculty 
cooperation in the more effective management and operation 
of teacher-training institutions. The unique feature of this 
program will be that one student officer from each of a 
dozen institutions located in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland will outline quite in- 
formally and briefly the distinctive aims, practices, and 
achievements of the student organizations in the institution 
he or she represents. 

Now the hour of eight o’clock has arrived. ** On with 
the dance Let joy be unconfined ! ” Let us lose no oppor- 
tunity to get a personal acquaintance with all who have 
come to this banquet. 




SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 

Nine-Thirty in Roof Garden^ Hotel Pennsylvania 
Ambeose L. Suhrie, Presiding 

Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 

I HAVE a very great concern for the success of this program. 

have been profoundly impressed during the past two years 
)y what I have seen of student enthusiasm, student initiative, 
md student activity in the more than fifty normal schools 
ind teachers colleges I have been privileged to visit. The 
lelegates who are here this morning to speak for thirteen 
nstitutions from Providence to Baltimore will doubtless tell 
is some thrilling stories of student hopes and student aspi- 
ations as well as of many distinctive student achievements. 

I want to thank all who have come as the spokesmen of 
hese schools. Through them I want to thank the presidents 
md the student organizations that have made it possible for 
hem to be here to present this unique and promising pro- 
gram, so full of enlightenment to all who are still young 
snough in years and in spirit to recognize the serious moral 
)urpose of the young people in our normal schools and 
eachers colleges. 


L4. STUDENT ACTIVITIES AT THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, GLASSBORO, NEW JERSEY 

ELIZABETH ATKINS 
Student Representative 

In speaking of the student activities of the Glassboro 
Normal School, I am reminded of the story a mother told 
about her young hopeful, eight years old. The child was 
30 impressed by the importance of the position he occupied 
in the school that he remarked to his mother enthusiastically, 
‘‘When teacher wants to know anything, she asks me.’^ 

As you approach the Glassboro State Normal School, you 
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pass between two rows of stately oaks which have withstood 
the storms of several generations. The path, whose begin- 
ning is aniong artistically arranged groups of shrubs and ever- 
greens, winds invitingly across the wide green of the campus. 
Behind the school, which is a low, rambling structure of 
colonial type, rise acres of tall, stately oaks overtowering 
the school in their majesty. 

You are charmed, and feel reluctant to leave all this 
beauty to enter the school. However, the spirit within 
the school more than equals the loveliness of the setting. 

The member of the school who has previously written to 
you and met you at the train now offers to introduce you to 
the faculty, whose chief work seems to be to interpret the 
school to you. The relation between teacher and student 
interests you ; they seem to be friends. This is due to the 
fact that each instructor is a co-worker with the pupils, as 
well as a teacher. 

To stimulate student activity, yoxm friend explains, eight 
literary societies have been organized, dividing the member- 
ship of the school equally. In order to keep these entirely 
democratic, members are chosen by lot. The organization, 
control, and activities of these societies are in the hands of 
the students, who choose their own faculty advisers. The 
work for the year, whether it be a study of literature, public 
speaking, debating, or all of them, is chosen on the initiative 
of the students. Careful minutes' of the proceedings are 
kept, and the business of the society is conducted according 
to approved parliamentary procedure. 

The literary societies also have charge of the special 
activities in which the students engage to develop force, 
character, and personality. 

In addition to the literary societies, there are eight ^‘special 
interest*^ clubs to which students are admitted on their own 
initiative according to their interests. These clubs minister 
to the special needs of the members and keep the school in- 
formed of the most interesting happenings in the field of 
human activity which they cover. It seems to me that these 
‘‘special interest’^ clubs interpret the real life and spirit of 
the school better than almost any other activity. 
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The Fine Arts Club for two years has been working on a list 
of pictures to decorate the walls of the school. As a result 
of its work, twenty-five pictures have already been pur- 
chased. An equal number will be purchased after July 1. 

The campus, beautiful by nature, has been made more 
beautiful through the activity of the Outdoor Club. Since 
the opening of the school, it has arranged annually an Arbor 
Day program, which, among other things, provides for the 
planting of hundreds of trees, shrubs, and roses. Two sides 
of the campus, more than a mile altogether, are surrounded 
by rambler roses. The dub is actively interested at the pres- 
ent time in finding a suitable location for a camp, the pur- 
chase and upkeep of which will be financed entirely through 
student effort. 

The Dramatic Club presents plays and pageants to the 
school and the community. A beautiful outdoor theater is 
being arranged under the direction of this club. The com- 
pletion of the work will be celebrated by a pageant before 
an audience of more than five thousand spectators. 

The History Club keeps us informed of the most important 
events of the day, and endeavors to acquaint us with South 
Jersey’s past. The club brings before the school prominent 
local historians, and arranges for trips to places of historic 
interest, such as Washington’s Crossing, Valley Forge, the 
museum at Doylestown, and other equally important places. 
Members of the club appear before the school to report 
matters of historic interest. 

The Camera Club puts us on record, and preserves many 
memories of our school life. The attractiveness of our year- 
book is partly due to this club. The members spend much 
time in securing for us the best photographers. 

The Music Club keeps us abreast of impoitant musical 
events, presents programs before the school, as for instance 
the one recently given on the life of Edward MacDowell, 
illustrated by his music. The club arranges for attendance of 
groups at operas, oratorios, and symphony concerts in Phila- 
delphia, and it brings before the students the best musicians 
in the country. 

All literary and social clubs as well as class meetings are 
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held during school hours, one hour each week being set aside 
for the purpose. A monthly luncheon of the ojBScers, faculty 
advisers, and principal is held for the purpose of keeping those 
in authority informed of the plans and purposes of the club 
and the mode of procedure in realizing them. 

Just a word concerning the management of the dormitories. 
I am not a dormitory girl myself, but for the last week I have 
been visiting there. The spirit is delightful ; the students 
are one big family. Although there is a dean in each cottage, 
I found that the students managed all affairs for themselves. 
There is a Dormitory Association, with officers, which pro- 
vides for the welfare of all the students in the cottages, but 
each cottage has its own local organization to put into effect 
the regulations of the general association and to provide 
for the welfare of the student in individual cottages. The 
Dormitory Association has employed a dietitian to care for 
the dormitory dining room and school cafeteria. This dieti- 
tian is responsible to the Association, and it pays all bills. 

Each girl has a definite responsibility for the conduct of a 
table for a period of six weeks. During this time she is 
hostess to the other young women, and they pay her the 
customary deference and respect. 

The students manage their own financial affairs ; the dining 
room and cafeteria accounts, the school store expenses, the 
society and class dues, and the yearbook proceeds are all 
subject to the control of student action. A member of the 
faculty is treasurer of the student accounts but has no control 
other than to guard against the making of purchases when 
there is no money to pay for them, or when there is no authori- 
zation by the society. 

Besides literary societies, special interest’* clubs, home- 
room groups, the athletic association, the Glee Club, and 
other similar organizations, each one governed by its own 
oflScers with the cooperation of a faculty adviser, there is a 
Student Council composed of all the elective officers of the 
organizations in the school. This Council initiates policies, 
passes on matters of moment to all the groups, makes sugges- 
tions to the principal, and cooperates with the faculty in 
putting into effect the decisions of the Council. The meet- 
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ings of the Council are called by the principal on his own 
initiative or at the request of any one of the organizations 
in the school. 

The outcome of these student activities may be told briefly 
by giving three typical happenings : 

1. The senior class last year voted unanimously on their 
own initiative to pay $1780^ to the student revolving loan 
fund. If following classes will respond in the same generous 
manner, which they undoubtedly will, no deserving young 
women in South Jersey need forgo the advantages of a 
normal school education. 

2. On the day Dr. Suhrie addressed our school a year ago, 
the faculty was detained by the principal in a conference with 
him. The student body was without teachers and, owing to 
the fact that Dr. Suhrie’s address had, by direction of his 
host, been extended beyond the usual assembly period, our 
regular schedule was disarranged, so that each group was 
compelled to proceed on its own initiative. Presumably 
the question among students was, ‘‘What is happening among 
the faculty,'^” There was, however, no cause for alarm, 
because similar conditions had been met before. In due 
time a faculty representative came to look us over. Despite 
the fact that two classes met in the same room, owing to the 
disarrangement of the schedule, the students had straightened 
out the tangle, and soon all were as busily engaged as if 
nothing had happened. Bear in mind that this action was 
impromptu, as no one could have foreseen that such a situ- 
ation would arise. 

3. About a month ago the senior class submitted to Dr. 
Savitz a complete program for Commencement Week. After 
talking the matter over with the class, he accepted this pro- 
gram without a single modification. A week or two later 
they presented to him a list of ten persons from whom the 
senior class were to choose the four Commencement Day 
speakers. When the chairman of the Commencement Com- 
mittee presented the names to him, she asked if he wished to 
suggest additional names that were not included in the list. 
After inquiring into the mode of procedure in eliminating the 
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names of capable students who did not appear on the list, 
he said that faculty eliminations would have been made by a 
similar procedure. To test the procedure, however, he asked 
the chairman to give reasons why certain representative girls 
had been eliminated. In each case the reasons were promptly 
forthcoming and corresponded with the records of the student 
in the school. 

Could I present any more conclusive evidence that the 
students are functioning in a highly satisfactory manner in 
assisting in carrying on the work of the Glassboro State 
Normal School ? 


15 STUDENT-FACULTY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT 

ROSEMARY E. LYNCH 
President of the Senior Class 

At the New Haven State Normal School, we are in a 
series of transitions. We are passing though an experimental 
period at the present time. Up to last year, the students had 
little or no share in the administration of the school, for there 
were no extra-curricular activities for the students. During 
the past year, we have had the faculty-student plan of school 
organization and administration. While the faculty are 
directly responsible for the school plans of procedure, the 
students do share in organizing the various plans. There 
are the two viewpoints we have followed at New Haven. 
So far, we do not have student government as such. We 
have not felt any need for it up to the present time, but we 
feel it may come eventually. 

In all our extra-curricular activities under our faculty- 
student plan, we have had three aims : 

1. To develop initiative and executive ability by sharing 
in the administration of certain of the school’s activities. 
We feel that the students should have opportunities to show 
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initiative and executive ability in the Normal School by 
actually taking a part in school life outside the classroom; 

To develop abiding interests which will insure a worthy 
use of leisure time. It is the aim of the school so to foster 
these interests that they will carry over into life after the 
students leave the school 

3 To promote and form habits of health and of play. 
Reahzing the importance of these elements in a teacher’s 
life, we have included them in our aims. 

We have certain organizations and activities through which 
these aims are to be attained. 

These organizations are to help in developing initiative and 
executive ability as expressed in Aim 1 : Senior Executive 
Committee, Junior Council, Assembly Committee. 

For developing abiding interests mentioned in Aim £, we 
have : Departmental clubs, excursions. 

In order to promote and form those habits of health and of 
play mentioned in Aim 3, we have: Program of outdoor 
activities. 

I will now endeavor to tell you something of the formation 
and duties of these organizations and activities through which 
we try to realize our aims. The Senior Executive Committee 
is made up of the senior-class officers and the division repre- 
sentatives, two from each division. The committee aids the 
juniors in several ways : 

1. By welcoming them to the school ; 

By helping them become adjusted to school life ; 

3. By aiding the Junior Council in planning social affairs 
and other inter-class activities. This committee also plans 
all senior business, including social affairs and commencement 
activities. The Junior Council was not organized until the 
members of the class had time to become acquainted with 
students from other towns. Inasmuch as we have no dormi- 
tories, we had to take this precaution to prevent having all 
the junior representatives chosen from the list of New Haven 
girls. After the entire class had been sectioned off into 
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groups according to ability, eacb division elected four repre- 
sentatives to the council. This group met, and from its 
own number elected a chairman, a vice-chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer. These officers were considered temporary, 
not as final class officers who were elected in May of the 
junior year. 

The Assembly Committee is a slightly different organiza- 
tion and is therefore elected differently. At our school, our 
weekly assembly stands for the highest type of activity in our 
whole school program. At this meeting, we present our 
best talent and try to include in our month’s program a 
speaker, a musical assembly, a student-activity assembly, 
and one for club meetings. The girls elected to this com- 
mittee are chosen on the basis of ability and fitness. We 
stressed these two points in all elections to the Assembly 
Committee. Responsibility for the assemblies is divided 
between seniors and juniors. The seniors elected four girls 
to the committee, and a fifth representative was appointed 
by the principal. This committee had charge of planning 
and conducting all the fall-term assemblies. During the 
winter term, a committee of four juniors was elected to act 
with the seniors. These students also were elected on the 
basis of ability and fitness. At the beginning of the spring 
term, the senior committee retired from office, and the 
junior committee, supplemented by a student chairman 
appointed by the principal, took full charge of planning and 
conducting the assemblies. 

Clubs have been organized by the students interested in 
special phases of the work in various departments, in order 
that the students may develop abiding interest in some 
subject or activities. Some of our clubs are : Reading, Art, 
Magazine, Glee, Dancing, Dramatic, Community, Thrift. 
While most of our clubs aim to interest the students in general 
phases of the subjects regardless of their relationships to 
schoolroom situations, we have, in the Community and 
Thrift Clubs, an opportunity for the seniors to come into 
direct professional contact with situations in school life. 
The Community Club conducts typical rural social affairs 
by which the country home and school are to be umted. 
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The Thrift Club plans ways and means of teaching children 
habits of saving money and time. In addition to these 
departmental clubs, excursions, both in and out of the city, 
are arranged by the departments of Rural Education, Social 
Studies, Reading, and Art. All the activities of these 
clubs are planned by the members, with the faculty adviser 
in the background, as soon as student initiative and leader- 
ship are developed. 

During this year, we have been unsuccessful in carrying 
out a program of activities for developing habits of health 
and of play. We have difficulty in getting the girls from the 
various towns together for these activities. We hope that, 
in the future, provision will be made for hiking, picnics, 
tournaments, chases, skating. 

In closing, may I not repeat that we have been ‘‘feeling 
our way” in starting the students to share in extra-curricular 
activities, and have been developing our plans as we have felt 
the need for certain procedures? We feel that we have 
accomplished some very definite things in attaining the three 
aims expressed, but we know we shall do a great deal more. 
Next year we feel sure that we shall profit by the experiences 
we have had in planning our extra-curricular activities this 
year. It is with the hope of broadening out activities in 
every one of the various phases of student participation in 
school life that we are looking forward to a more profitable 
year at New Haven next year. 

Herewith is submitted an organization chart which I 
hope may prove to be of some assistance as an interpretation 
of our aims, of our form of organization, etc. 
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CHARTS 

Extba-Cuericulajr Activitibs 

Organization and Activities ihrotigh 
Aims Which These Aims Are to Be 

Attained 

1 To develop initiative and exec- 1. Senior Executive Committee 
utive ability by sharing m the admin- Junior Council 
istration of certam of the school’s Assembly Committee 
activities , 

2. To develop abiding interests 2 Departmental Clubs 
which will insure a worthy use of lei- Excursions 
sure tune; 

3 To promote and form habits of 3. Program of outdoor activities 
health and of play. 

Formation and Duties of These Organizations 

Senior Executive Committee 

1. Elected by divisions 

2. Aids juniors 

3. Plans senior business 

Junior Council 

1. Elected by divisions 

2. Elects oflBicers 

Assembly Committee 

1. Elected on basis of | 

2. Division of responsihihty 

3. Plans and conducts assemblies 

Departmental Cluhs Outdoor Activities 

1. Organized by interested students Here provision is to be made for* 

2. Names of clubs , 

Reading Magazine Hiking 

Glee Dramatic Picnics 

Art Community Toumamente 

Dancing Thrift Chases 

Skatmg 


3. Excursions 
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16. STUDENT-FACULTY COOPEBATION IN THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, EAST STROUDS- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

HOWARD R. DENIKE5 
Secretary Men’s Executive Council 

As a representative of the student body of the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, I want to thank you first of all for the invitation 
to this conference. I want to bring to you all the greetings 
of our students and faculty. Secondly, I want to bring to 
your attention some of the salient features of our school and, 
principally, the extra-curricular activities in which our 
students engage. All organizations which exist are of the 
student-faculty type, and we feel that these tend to bring 
about a good spirit of cooperation between the two. I have 
here one of our student ‘‘handbooks” which I shall be glad 
to show to any who are interested. 

Our school consists of two main departments, the regular 
normal department and the department of Health Educa- 
tion ; in the former we have many courses or divisions, while 
in the latter we have but few. There are two classes, junior 
and senior, in the regular department, and three in the Health 
Education department. 

Along the lines of student-faculty governing organizations, 
we have several. First in importance is the Student Council, 
consisting of two parts, the Assembly and the Senate. The 
Assembly is merely an aggregation of all the students and 
faculty in our school, while the Senate is a group of students 
elected from the several classes on the ratio basis of 1 to 50 
There are also two faculty advisers in the Senate, chosen by 
the Principal. The chief purpose of this body is to promote 
personal and group responsibility, to encourage cobperation, 
and to establish good conduct in all activities. The Senate 
also governs elections, activities of clubs, societies, and 
student organizations. It audits the books of aU clubs and 
societies in the school. 
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Next there is our Men’s Student Government organization. 
This IS also divided into two bodies, an assembly and an 
executive council. The assembly is again merely made up of 
all the men in school. The council, however, is composed 
of six men, including the president of the association. The 
Dean of Men acts as adviser. The purpose of this elected 
body is chiefly to take charge of matters relating to the 
conduct of our men students, and it has power to enforce its 
rules. 

Our girls also have a student-faculty governing body. 
This is known as the Women’s Student Government. The 
Dean of Women is the adviser. The students select from 
their numbers certain ones who act as Hall Presidents. 
These officers see to it that such rules as that requiring the 
turning out of lights at a certain hour, and the maintenance 
of quiet during study hours, are observed. In the last two 
organizations mentioned, the final word rests with the respec- 
tive Deans as to interpretation or enforcement of rules. A 
separate meeting of each organization is held every Monday 
morning This is done so that matters pertaining to either 
organization may be considered. 

There are many clubs and societies which exist in our 
school, all of which are of the student-faculty type. Along 
religious lines, there is a Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This is a student chapter of the great international organiza- 
tion. Although still young, it expects to do big things in 
broadening the religious life of our men. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is very success- 
ful in our school. It is filling a gap which has heretofore 
existed. Although every student must attend chapel daily, 
and although every student is expected to attend some 
church on Sunday, still both of these organizations are doing 
work of much consequence. 

Athletics in our school are very successful. This is prob- 
ably due to the influence of the Health Education depart- 
ment. There are three clubs which assist in promoting 
athletics. First, the Varsity Club is made up of all men who 
have earned the block letter through participation in 
one or more major sports. Its chief purpose is to promote 
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better feeling between our school and those with whom we 
compete, as well as to have students cooperate with the 
faculty and coaches. It also encourages inter-class athletics. 

The Athletic Council is an organization which aims chiefly 
at promoting athletics by cooperation of faculty and students. 
It awards letters, passes on recommendations of the coaches, 
and acts as a body of general control for all athletic activities. 

The Girls* Athletic Association promotes and controls 
intramural athletics and unorganized sports for girls. It 
awards numerals and small letters according to a point sys- 
tem. It also sponsors several social events throughout the 
school year. 

The Blue Pencil Club is essentially literary. It encourages 
the use of good English and the appreciation of good litera- 
ture and dramatics. It sponsors many enjoyable socials. 

The Clio Society devotes its time chiefly to discussion of 
topics of current interest. It attends en masse several of 
the better motion pictures which come to town, and has 
tendered several fine dinners. 

The Science Club, although quite young, as is the Art 
Appreciation Club, is thriving and is interesting many stu- 
dents who might not otherwise be reached. 

Our Debating Club has been very successful so far, having 
won its annual debates for the past two years. We hope that 
it will be able to extend the range of its endeavor so as to 
include competition with more schools. 

We also have a Get-a-Student Club, already large and 
steadily growing. It has served several fine dinners. 

Along musical lines we are fortunate. Our Girls* Glee 
Clubs are both very fine. They have given several excellent 
programs in the chapel periods. From the two clubs, senior 
and junior, are chosen those who take part in the annual 
operetta. These clubs, along with the Men*s Chorus, are 
combined into a Choral Society. All these organizations aim 
to promote better choral singing and appreciation of good 
music. The last two operettas have been very enjoyable. 

Our Normal School Orchestra is steadily improving in 
membership and performance. It has furnished the music 
for the two last-mentioned operettas, and has established a 
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precedent in having furnished the music for last year’s 
Commencement exercises. It plans to do the same for this 
year. 

In conclusion, let me say that we seniors especially believe 
that a student should engage in some of these activities. 
There is real training to be had through participation in these 
activities, which I believe are essential in the training of 
teachers. Professional attitude is largely gained through 
such endeavors, and is often broadened and strengthened 
through them. Students and faculty cooperate much better 
than they might otherwise if such organizations, clubs, and 
societies did not exist. 

Let me cite the instance of last year’s president of our 
Student Senate. In the high school in which he has been 
teaching this year, he took such a hand in assisting in extra- 
curricular activities in the school, that he has been appointed 
by the Principal as director of all clubs. This shows how 
participation along these lines makes one better able to 
teach and lead when he is graduated from a teacher-training 
institution. 

Again let me thank you for inviting us to come here. 
I extend to you once more the greetings of the faculty and 
students of the East Stroudsburg State Normal School. 

17. STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, TOWSON, MARYLAND 

GERTRUDE DOWELL 
Secretary of the Student Council 

Before I begin to discuss the organization of our student 
government at the Maryland State Normal School at Tow- 
son, I want to extend to all of you the greetings that it sends. 

In considering the organization of our student body, we 
must first realize that it is not run on an absolute student- 
government plan, but rather, as it is termed in our constitu- 
tion, “A Students’ Association for Coiiperative Government.” 
This implies that there has been an agreement between the 
faculty and the student body. 
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Our school consists of 450 day students and 500 boarding 
students. The existence of two groups complicates our prob- 
lem considerably, because it is necessary that there be dif- 
ferent rules and regulations for each group. To take care of 
this condition, we decided that the best possible plan was 
to organize three councils : first, the General Student Coun- 
cil, composed of the president, vice-president, and secretary 
elected from the senior class by the student body at large ; 
second, the Day Student Council, composed of the day- 
student officers, elected by day students, and, third, a Board- 
ing Student Council, elected by boarding students. 

Briefly outlined, the functions of these three councils are : 

1 The General Coimcil receives reports from the two sub- 
councils concerning their various problems. It also 
considers matters pertaining to the school in general. 

% The work of the Day Student Council is to look after 
all the details related to the life of the day students. 

3. The business of the Boarding Student Council is to keep 
things working as smoothly and as efficiently as possi- 
ble ; in general, to look after the welfare and happiness 
of the students under its jurisdiction. 

To give you some idea of the work of the General Council, 
besides reviewing the problems of the two other councils, it 
has appointed and kept in working order numerous com- 
mittees. Among these are committees for the consideration 
of student morale, for the investigation of extra-curricular 
activities, for the supervision of the buildings, for the care 
of the grounds, for the handling of lost and found articles, 
and for the regulating of lunch-room conditions. The extra- 
curricular organizations exisiting in this school are : 

Athletic Association Bural Club 

Y. W. C. A. Craft Club 

League of Women Voters School Orchestra 

Pestalozzi and Normal Literary Societies Glee Club 

Girl Scouts Marshals’ Society 

Camp Fire Girls Psychology Club 

Chi Alpha Sigma Fraternity (Honor Society) 
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These committees have met with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, and have for the most part done a great deal to improve 
the conditions of the school. The Council is now working on 
the publication of a handbook to be sent to each incoming 
junior. 

The foremost aim of the organization is to do some definite 
constructive work for the school at all times. An example of 
this was the establishment of a point system, giving a certain 
number of points for the holding of various offices, and setting 
a maximum amount of points obtainable by any one student. 
This distributes the offices among a greater number of 
students than might otherwise be brought about. 

The Boarding Student Council is a very active organiza- 
tion, for it has to meet the many problems which enter into 
the lives of the students under its care. It has to maintain 
respect for the rules and regulations concerning the campus, 
the dining haU, and the dormitories. It deals with absences 
without permission and the numerous other problems 
which confront it daily. 

The Day Student Council has not functioned so efficiently, 
however. This may be due to the fact that there are fewer 
problems to cope with in the day student’s life. The major- 
ity of the students are not imder the influence of the school 
except during their respective class periods. Some of the 
questions they have had to consider are street-car service, 
conduct on the cars, traffic regulation to and from school, 
and the conditions in the lunch- and rest-rooms. 

We have been successful in writing and adopting the follow- 
ing Honor Code : 

“For life is a mirror of king and slave — 

It^s ]ust what you are and do — 

So give to the world the best that you have. 

And the best will come back to you.** 

BEmGSB. 

“ We, the students of the Maryland State Normal School, in order 
to promote the honor of our Alma Mater and to further her renown, 
do hereby in good faith accept the following standards, which we 
earnestly believe to be a benefit to our school and an inspiration to 
our lives : 
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“ We will 

Honor our school at all times, as it has given its best to us ; 
Eender service whenever and wherever possible ; 

Respect the rights of the other fellow and treat him as our equal ; 
Learn to look for the best m every thmg and everybody; 

Be always honest with ourselves ; 

Uphold the truth regardless of cost ; 

Never consciously hurt any one by a partial judgment ; 

Be loyal to our professional leaders and uphold our ideals ; 
Honor our flag and our country in truth to the ideals of democ- 
racy; 

Honor the faith of our fathers and glorify God.” 


18. THE WORK OF THE GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OP THE JAMAICA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, NEW YORK CITY 

HELEN M. HASSETT 
Student Representative 

In the Constitution of the General Organization of the 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers is found the following : 
The purpose of the General Organization is (a) to foster 
school spirit, to promote social activity, and to aid in every 
acceptable way in the work of the school ; (6) to support any 
organizations of the school that care to put themselves under 
the supervision of the Student Organization.” 

In carrying out the first purpose, ‘'to promote social 
activity,” the student body is so organized that each class 
gives a reception to the other classes of the school once a 
term. This makes an average of at least one a month. At 
this reception a program, consisting of a display of the class 
talent, is presented, followed by dancing and refreshments. 

“To aid in every acceptable way in the work of the school” 
is the next purpose. Under this head are many activities. 
The members of the senior class take charge of the study 
haU. Representatives of class groups aid in promoting 
proper chapel decorum. A Service Squad aids in regulating 
traffic in the halls. A Vigilance Committee assumes responsi- 
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bility in looking after the school house-keeping. “Tidiness” 
is their slogan. They look after the school lawn. This 
committee’s duty is also to admonish students to take care 
of their textbooks, notebooks, pocketbooks, clothing, and 
other valuables, so as to prevent loss. The General Organiza- 
tion is also responsible for promoting observance of proper 
conduct and good form at the school dances. 

Another purpose is to support any clubs and teams that 
care to put themselves under the supervision of the General 
Organization. In this matter, the General Organization 
generously aids in financing the basket ball and baseball 
teams, in outfitting them with uniforms and necessary equip- 
ment. The tennis, dramatic, swimming, art, and literary 
clubs and orchestra are also supported by the General 
Organization. 


19. THE STUDENT-GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL 

PAUL E. LONG 

Associate Chairman of the General Assembly 

I AM very happy to be with this convention today and to 
speak to you as the representative of the Philadelphia Normal 
School. When the question of having our representative at 
this conference was brought before the student body, the 
school not only agreed to send a delegate, but would have 
attended in a body themselves had it been possible. I am 
bringing the good wishes of our school to you for the success 
of this conference. 

Realizing that the greatest cooperation between student 
body and faculty is essential for full accomplishment of the 
fljms of a teacher-training college, the Philadelphia Normal 
School recently adopted new principles of student-govern- 
ment organization, and with the approval of the entire school 
a constitutional convention was held. In an attempt to 
provide for the type of organization whereby students of 
pfkllpiTe flcrp ronld assume resDonsibilities befitting persons 
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who are to enter the greatest profession in the world, plans 
of other institutions were reviewed, and their best points 
analyzed and taken as a basis for the type of organization 
which we believe to be the last word in student-teacher 
cooperation. 

It was necessary to cast aside many suggestions offered 
by the classes ; and many times, when we believed that we 
had arrived at a conclusion, we found that the suggestion 
was impractical and it was necessary to reconstruct that 
section. 

The Chairman of the General Assembly is the principal of 
the school. The Associate Chairman is a member of the 
student body, as are the Assistant Associate Chairman and 
the Secretary. To illustrate the steps forward we have taken 
in this matter, the Associate Chairman has a desk in the 
office of the principal and he is welcome to attend any faculty 
meeting. 

The organization is divided into a series of committees, 
including the Athletic Committee, Faculty Committee, Club 
Committee, Social Committee, Publication Committee, and 
Morale Committee, whose duty it is to supervise all work 
coming under their jurisdiction. Faculty and student body 
are represented on all these Committees, and the Chairman- 
ship alternates between a student member and a faculty 
member. 

To illustrate further that we believe thoroughly that 
normal school students are able to assume the responsibilities 
of a teacher, the Morale Committee does not act alone on 
trivial cases, but even goes so far as to pass judgment on 
cases involving recommendation for suspension. Impossi- 
ble, you may say, but, if I may use the phrase, glaringly 
practical and productive of the desired results. 

*Tt is the little things that tell,” said the upperclassman 
as he pulled her younger brother from under the sofa. Be- 
lieving that the little things count and influence greatly 
attitudes taken from the Normal School, we have attempted 
in every detail to provide for a maximum amount of partici- 
pation — above all, greater cooperation between student 
body and faculty — so that the coming teacher may have 
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been graduated from a modern training school, a broad- 
minded institution. 

Only the enthusiast can arouse enthusiasm in others. In- 
terest is caught by the contagion of other interest. Any 
organization will fail in its purpose should it fail to realize 
this. The teacher has been trained in colleges to present 
scholastic subjects, but through experience she learns the 
problem of scholastic government. Let teacher and student 
work together, cultivating the habit of open-mindedness and 
willingness to receive and welcome truth. 


20. THE STUDENT-FACULTY ORGANIZATION IN 
THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT NEWARK 

FRANCES C CASE 
Representative of Student Council 

It is my privilege to tell you something concerning the 
Student-Faculty Organization of the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Newark. 

Our aim, first and foremost, is to promote codperation — 
codperation between the student body and the faculty, as 
well as within each class, between one class and another, and 
within the student body as a whole. In this way, we aim to 
create the right school spirit, to create an incentive for aca- 
demic attainment, and to provide for individual develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps the clearest way of explaining this Student- 
Faculty Organization is to give you a risuni of the school 
life of one class, having lived through it chronologically 
myself. 

When we come into the State Normal School at Newark 
as Junior B’s, certain steps are taken by the faculty to per- 
fect an organization of our class. Dr. Willis, our principal, 
introduces us to our faculty adviser, first of all, who gives us a 
few kind words of greeting and encouragement to make 
us feel at home. A little time is given us, of course, to 
become acquainted with faculty and classmates before we are 
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actually organized. However, at an early class meeting, a 
constitutional committee is chosen to draw up a class con- 
stitution. This is done more as a matter of form than any- 
thing else, for the government of each class is practically the 
same. The constitution is later submitted to the class for 
approval 

In the meantime, each section (for every class is divided 
into sections) is asked to choose one or two leaders. These 
section leaders form the representative body of the class. 
Their duties consist in keeping their sections informed upon 
all important matters relating to the class, and in being re- 
sponsible for their section activities. They are accountable 
for regulating the student traflS^c, the conduct to and from 
classes, making certain that self-restraint and a quiet atmos- 
phere are in evidence- The leaders are our representatives 
on the fire patrol They are to be of special service to the 
faculty and to the school whenever called upon. They are 
to assume responsibility in the classroom during the absence 
of the teacher. They are to collect class dues. They may 
call upon classmates for assistance in any duties at any time. 
In fact, they are leaders in every %ense of the word, and must 
be chosen carefully. New section leaders are chosen each 
term, so that a fair number are given an opportunity for this 
valuable experience. Meetings of the representative body 
can naturally be held much oftener than class meetings. 
The plan works very successfully. 

Election of class oflSicers takes place in Junior B term after 
we have a constitution, and each succeeding term the pro- 
cedure of election is practically the same. Each section 
submits the names of three persons who would make good 
oflSicers. Certain academic standards, as well as personal 
requirements, are set for eligibility to nomination. After 
the students whose names are on the list of candidates for 
office have been given due consideration by the members of 
the class, we vote for a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. In this way we believe that we 
have the most capable people in office each term. In the 
Jxmior B term we have no social functions to plan other 
than our “getting acquainted’" parties after school 
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But in Junior A term we take upon ourselves a new social 
responsibility. It is customary for the Junior A’s to greet 
the new class of Junior B’s in a social situation, usually taking 
the form of some formal program followed by an informal 
hour. Each class of Junior A’s tries to be entirely original 
in its form of entertainment. We search the class carefully 
for suitable committee members and for those having special 
talent. In this way the various talents in the class are dis- 
covered early in our school life. 

This year the Junior A class planned to entertain, not only 
the Junior B’s, but also the parents of the Junior B’s and 
Junior A’s, at an evening entertainment in the form of a 
‘‘spring festival.” 

During the third term, we have fun planning for our faculty 
tea. The social grace which all Senior B’s acquire in being 
hostesses at this function is invaluable. 

When we are Senior A’s, in addition to planning for 
Senior Day and graduation, we have the Senior Prom, 
our last big social affair. Here we feel the deep influ- 
ence of the social contact with our faculty and with one 
another. 

The Student Council, which I mentioned before, is a power- 
ful factor in Newark Normal. It consists of all the officers 
of the four classes, the faculty advisers, and the vice-principal. 
Many important issues of school government are decided at 
our Student Council meetings. 

We feel that our Student-Faculty Organization is successful 
only so far as it develops on the part of the individual the 
attitude of cooperation in whatever situation the student 
finds himself now and later. It promotes fellowship, it 
maintains high academic standing, and it develops leadership 
and service — service to our faculty, our school, and one 
another. 

I recall one episode last year which is typical. Dr. Willis 
was entertaining two hxmdred guests, representative school 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of the state. Being 
most hospitable, he wished to include luncheon in the day’s 
program. The capacity for serving so large a group was 
limited. He called upon the Student Council, who gladly took 
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over the full responsibility for serving that luncheon. It was 
a busy, cobperative, and happy time for all. 

Such occasions help to develop the atmosphere in Newark 
Normal which ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, then the President 
of the State Board of Education, felt when he remarked : 
“ This should be called the ‘ Sunshine School ’ ! ” That name 
has dung ever since. 


21. THE STUDENT ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 

GRACE TREAT 
President of the Association 

I THINK the Student Organization of the Normal School 
at Danbury is probably the youngest one represented here 
today, our first election of officers having been held in March. 
Perhaps you would like to know how we came into being. 

The senior class had discussed the idea with our Principal, 
Mr. Higgins, and he asked Dr. Suhrie to visit us and tell us 
about such organizations. Dr. Suhrie came to us at Dan- 
bury in January and addressed the student body and fac- 
ulty in assembly. There was much interest in his address, 
and the students became very enthusiastic over the idea of 
effecting an organization in our school. 

An advisory council was soon formed, representatives from 
each division being chosen. This council met several times 
with the Principal and the Dean, Miss Broughton, and plans 
were discussed. After a tentative scheme for organization 
had been worked out, it was presented to the senior class for 
acceptance. Plans were then made for the first election^ 
The name of our organization is the Student Co5perative 
Government Association. This is quite a lengthy name, but 
to my mind the most important part of it is the one word 
‘‘Cooperative.” One of the aims of the organization is to 
live up to the fullest possible meaning of that word. It had 
been my experience before returning to normal school to 
teach in a graded school where a student-government organi- 
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zation was put into being. Instead of developing the desired 
results, it produced a decidedly oflBicious manner in certain 
pupils who had an exaggerated idea of their importance. 

No student group can usurp the rights and privileges of 
the administrative oflGicers and faculty of any school, nor 
can they take over their responsibilities. The principal is 
held directly responsible by the state, and nothing can alter 
this fact. There are, however, many times when these or- 
ganizations can cooperate with the heads of the school and 
give valuable assistance in ways which are very beneficial 
to students themselves. 

The purpose of our organization is to maintain high stand- 
ards of thought and action and enlarge our educational 
advantages by extending opportunities for student responsi- 
bility. We want the students to feel that they are the 
custodians of the school spirit and that they must uphold 
the high standards for which the school has always stood. 

I will explain our school organization and our method of 
electing officers. There are but two classes, senior and 
junior, each of which has separate class officers. In making 
nominations for this new organization, each of the four 
divisions of the senior class named two candidates. A 
nominating committee chose four of these for president, and 
four for secretary. All members of the General Assembly, 
which includes all students and members of the faculties of 
the Normal and Training Schools, participate in the voting. 
A date was set for the election, printed ballots were prepared, 
and careful plans were made to take care of the voting. 
Senior girls tended the ballot box, and four girls assisted the 
Dean in coxmtmg the votes. Each person, in voting, chose 
three candidates for each of the two offices, marking the first 
choice second choice and third choice In 

counting, each first choice counted S, second choice % and 
third choice 1. The scores were then added, and the can- 
didate having the highest numerical score was thereby 
elected president ; the second highest, provided the candidate 
was from the alternating pair of divisions, was elected vice- 
president. Similarly the results were counted for secretary 
and assistant secretary. 
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These four officers are also the officers of the council, which 
includes four more seniors and four juniors. They are each 
named by their own division members. 

Meetings of the coimcil are held weekly, I do not feel 
that we can boast yet of many accomplishments, but we 
are trying to make a beginning slowly but surely. We 
want to get the organization into good running order so 
that it can be left to the next classes to carry on where we 
leave off. 

At our council meetings there is no faculty representative. 
There was some discussion about this at first, but we 
decided that students would discuss their affairs more freely 
without any faculty member present, just as the faculty 
in their meetings would feel freer without the presence of 
students. 

We conduct our meetings in an orderly and dignified man- 
ner. All council members take part in the discussions freely 
and without restraint. The meetings are not open to any 
one else except the Principal, who is welcome at any time. 
The president has the privilege of inviting any one in for 
advice, or of calling committee chairmen in to make reports. 
The council is empowered to act as a court of justice in case 
of necessity, but fortunately we have not been called upon 
to act in that capacity. 

We have spent quite a little time in the choice of com- 
mittees to look after certain phases of school life. Chief 
among these are a Library and an Assembly Committee. 
For the personnel of these committees, one member is chosen 
from each division of the two classes, making eight in all, 
with a chairman and vice-chairman from the seniors. The 
Assembly Committee has in addition a representative from 
each of the clubs, Glee, Dramatic, Rural, and Outing. The 
Library Committee assists the Librarian in checking up the 
use of reserve books and in finding offenders of these priv- 
ileges, and also in helping to establish habits of neatness and 
order in the uses of the books and tables in the room. The 
Assembly Committee will have charge of arrangements for 
assembly programs. The Principal of the school appoints 
several members of the faculty to serve with these students. 
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One of the duties before us at the present time is the selec^ 
tion of candidates for the officers for the next year. These 
nominations must be made by the council, and naturally by 
the senior members. This necessitates a great deal of time 
and careful effort to make the right choice from a group of 
girls with whom we are not so well acquainted. Right here 
we get the cooperation of the faculty members who have the 
juniors in class. After the nominations are made, the council 
will be responsible for presenting them to the faculties of the 
training schools. We plan also to have rallies at the Normal 
School so that every one may become better acquainted with 
those for whom they must vote. 

One splendid result of these meetings is the fact that they 
bring together girls who would meet in no other way. We 
become acquainted with girls from other divisions whom we 
never meet in the classroom, and with girls from the junior 
groups also. The committee meetings provide this same 
opportunity to other girls. In choosing girls for these 
committees, we learn much about the characteristics and 
talents of those who have been strangers to us. All this helps 
to smooth down the barrier which sometimes is apparent 
between different divisions, and makes for a better school 
spirit of unity, with every one striving toward the same goal. 

Matters discussed in council meetings are reported to the 
Principal at informal conferences. I find that many students 
would prefer to have the president go to the Principal than 
to go directly to his office themselves. Evidently the old 
dread of “going to the PrincipaPs office” is still upon them — 
it is much easier to ask some one else to go, and the new presi- 
dent is a convenient one to send. However, this gives this 
student officer many opportunities to know of things which 
are going on and of conditions which need attention, and by 
keeping in touch with the Principal she can give him informa- 
tion which might not otherwise come to his attention. 

Our school work was so splendidly organized before we 
adopted this scheme that we are still feeling our way to know 
just how much we shall do. The constitution is in the mak- 
ing, but before the end of this school year we expect to have 
it well worked out and ready for adoption. When the new 
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officers are elected they will be invited to attend our meetings, 
thereby becoming familiar with our procedure and our plans 
for the future. They will be somewhat prepared then to 
assume the full responsibilities next year, and the work will 
begin smoothly at the opening of the new school year in 
September. 

There are many things for us to accomplish in the short 
time before we graduate, but our slogan has been to proceed 
slowly and cautiously, attempting to carry out certain poli- 
cies which may prove to be lasting, instead of making unwise 
moves which might later have to be changed. We, the first 
officers and council members, want to establish only such 
principles and practices as may be successfully carried on in 
future years. 


22. STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 

HELEN T. WALDRON 
President, Student Council 

The keynote of the meeting this morning is really student 
government. These words — ‘"student government ’’ — were 
at one time like echoes to us at Paterson State Normal 
School; echoes from far, far away. In the last few years, 
however, they have come nearer and nearer to us, so that now 
they are not echoes at all. At one time we couldn’t tell the 
many people who talked to us about student government 
anything about ours, simply because we didn’t have any in 
our school. I even remember that I sometimes used to 
wonder just what was really meant by student govern- 
ment, and how much the students could do in governing 
a school. 

We have found out since then, for in October, 1925, through 
the encouragement of Mr. Shaffer, who came to us that year 
as our principal, and Miss Jackson, the Dean of Women at 
Paterson State Normal School, we started our own student 
government. Now, when people come to talk about student 
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government, we can tell them, in turn, much about the work 
of our organization. 

Yesterday we were given our first real chance to show 
whether our student government could take charge of the 
school. We know that schools in New York were closed to 
give the teachers the opportunity to come to this conference, 
but Mr. Shaffer placed his school in charge of the student 
government of Paterson State Normal School. We con- 
sidered this a great honor and did our best to take the place 
of the principal and the faculty. I am happy to say that 
things went along smoothly, and we consider this, our first 
charge, a success. 

The aims of our student government are ; 

1. To unify the many-sided life of Paterson State Normal 
School. 

2. To plan, develop, and control, through the efforts of 
the student body, with the advice of the principal and 
faculty, a well-organized community. 

S. To constitute a medium for expressing opinions of the 
students as a whole and of individual organizations on 
matters of general interest. 

4. To instill a higher sense of honor and cooperation among 
the students and faculty. We try always to work with 
these aims in mind. 

Like others, our student government is based upon a con- 
stitution, but this, as you know, is only the framework for 
the mechanics of our government. 

Our constitution provides for a governing body in a coun- 
cil. This is composed of * 

1. The Executive Committee, which consists of the 
officers of the council, the presidents of all classes, and a 
faculty representative appointed by the principal. 

2. The vice-presidents of all classes. 

3. The section leaders — those that take charge whenever 
the teacher is out of the room. 
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4. The chairmen of standing committees. We have nine 
of these committees, each with a vote in the council. 
They are : 

(а) Executive Committee; (f) EligibiKty Committee ; 

(б) Finance Committee ; {g) Program Committee ; 

(c) Bulletin-Board Committee; (A) Service Committee ; 

(d) Publicity Committee ; (i) Athletic Committee. 

{e) Social Committee; 

Besides these many representatives to the council, the 
presidents of all chartered organizations have a vote in that 
body. We have six of these at present, but that doesn’t 
mean that we shall not have more of these organizations in 
the future. Those that have charters now are : 

1. Glee Club ; 4. Library Council ; 

2. Dramatic Society (Masque 5. Fine Arts Club ; 

and Masquers) ; 6. Camera Club. 

3. Poetry Club ; 

So, if we take all of these together, we have a council of 
35 members. This council meets every other Friday for 
discussion of various matters; the alternating Fridays are 
given to Executive Committee meetings. This means that 
on every Friday afternoon there is a meeting that has to do 
with student government ; one week, the Council, and the 
next week, the Executive Committee. 

We want most of all, however, that you should know about 
the work of our student government — what it has done, 
what it is doing, and what it hopes to do. We are really 
quite proud of the work that has been accomplished by our 
student government in such a short time. 

One of the first accomplishments of our government was 
the obtaining of a bulletin board. This was the work of the 
Bulletin-Board Committee. Upon this board are placed 
clippings, pictures, notices, and other matters that are of 
interest to the students as a whole. 

We now have arm-bands to tell what school we represent. 
This was the good work of the Athletic Committee. We 
think this is good advertisement, and we are quite proud of 
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the first appearance of our arm-bands. Several weeks ago the 
Rotary Club held a convention at Paterson, and some of 
the normal students assisted at the convention. They had 
expected to help only the first day, but, because of their 
efficient services, were asked to assist both days. Each of 
these students wore one of the P. S. N. S. arm-bands. We 
hope and are sure that we shall have many opportunities to 
use them for similar occasions in the future. 

Each year certain classes have been delegated to take 
charge of certain activities in our normal school. For 
instance, the Junior A’s are responsible for the Junior B ini- 
tiation. However, there has never been anything that tells 
the classes what each should do each year. We decided, 
therefore, that it would be a good idea to have some school 
traditions based on these activities, and we are now working 
on a list. Thus far, we have the following traditions, but 
we hope to add many more. 

1. Junior B initiation by Junior A^s ; 

2. Senior B initiation by Senior A’s ; 

S. Welcome Day for new students, Armistice Day, and 
also a day in June ; 

4. Christmas party given by Senior A’s ; 

5. May Day for the school. 

In making this list, we are not only adding to the activities 
of the school, but we are also providing material for our 
handbook, which we consider a big achievement. It is 
called Handbook of Paterson State Normal School^ and this 
first issue contains : 

1. A message from Mr. Shaffer, our principal ; 

2. Names and addresses of the faculty ; 

S. School calendar ; 

4. Copy of our constitution ; 

5. Space for students’ programs ; 

6. List of officers of different classes and of chartered 
organizations ; 

7. Athletic notes ; 

8. School songs and cheers; 
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9, Rules for good sportsmen ; 

10. Message from Miss Jackson, Dean of Women ; 

11. Memoranda space. 

We have found our handbook for this year very helpful, and 
we are sure that next yearns will prove just as useful. 

We now have a school paper — The Normalite, We have 
tried for a long, long time to have such a paper, and we finally 
have one. The first issue came out several weeks ago, and 
we expect our next issue at the beginning of June. 

Nor must I forget to mention what our Program Commit- 
tee has done this year. Aside from arranging special pro- 
grams from time to time, this committee has taken charge of 
our regular assembly programs, with the exception of Friday, 
which is reserved for Mr. Shaffer. Each Senior B, in turn, 
conducts the exercises, and plans to have a program that will 
interest all. It may be singing, dancing, reading — anything 
that is different. These programs have added a great deal 
to our assembly periods, and as this is the first time that we 
have ever had anything of the sort, we are proud of the suc- 
cess that this experiment has proved to be. 

The work of our student government thus far has been 
within the school itself, and has been felt chiefly by the school 
community. We are now working on something that will 
reach out to all the people of the city and neighboring com- 
munities and be a source of enjoyment to many. 

This big undertaking is to be a series of fine entertainments 
to be given next year under the auspices of oin* student 
government. In October we are to have a recital by Flor- 
ence Easton, soprano soloist from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Miss Thelma Given, violinist, will entertain in 
November. In December we shall have a Normal School 
Night, presenting three one-act plays by our Masque and 
Masquers. The Cherniavsky Trio give a violin, piano, and 
cello program in January, and the course is closed by a recital 
given by Arthur Middleton in March. Season tickets will 
be sold, and every one interested in a fine type of entertain- 
ment will be given the privilege of enjoying our course for 
an absurdly low price. This, we feel, is perhaps the biggest 
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and the most important work of our student-government 
association, and we are looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to next year. 

I haven't said anything at all about the relationship be- 
tween the faculty and the student body, but it is hard to 
separate them. We all work together. Each of our orgam- 
zations at Paterson State Normal School has one member of 
the faculty as its adviser. For instance, Mrs. Ash, the music 
director, works with the Glee Club; Miss Gill, English 
instructor, works with the Masque and Masquers. So it is 
with the rest of the organizations, and we cannot, therefore, 
draw a dividing line. 

It is the cobperative work of the principal, faculty, and 
students that has made our student government what it is. 


23 THE STUDENT ASSOCIATION OF THE NEW 
YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 

BEATRICE E LEVY 
President of the Association 

It is indeed an honor to represent a school like ours. No 
doubt, most of you have heard about our beautifully equipp^ 
new building. It would be foolish for me to try to tell, in 
this short address, about the wonders of this edifice, so 1 
have to confine myself to the Students’ Association and its 
various activities. 

The provisions of the students’ constitution in our school 
give every student the opportunity of indirectly expressing 
opinions and offering suggestions. This is made pos^le 
through what is known as the Students Council, xnis 
council consists of elected representatives from every section 
in the school. It is a body of students meeting regul^ly 
once a week to discuss problems conwming the ^ool. _ The 
president of the Students’ Association, with the advice of 
the principal and faculty, immediately takes action upon the ^ 
matters discussed. Very often the president finds it advis- 
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able to invite the principal or a faculty member to attend 
these student meetings. 

It is difficult to speak of the Students’ Council without 
mentioning a word about our organization room. Our 
new building provides for a special meeting room for students. 
This, of course, lends dignity to the atmosphere and encour- 
ages representatives to express opinions freely. 

Another interesting feature of our student government is a 
special committee known as the Judiciary Committee. The 
chairman is elected by the entire school. The other members 
of the committee are appointed by the president of the 
Students’ Association. This group considers any disciplinary 
problems that may confront us. It then acts wisely and 
fairly after weighing the various judgments. The verdict 
passed by this committee is then presented to the principal 
of the school, who either rejects it or accepts it as the final 
decision. 

There are many social activities in our school. It has been 
the custom for the Freshman B class to give a welcome party 
to the Freshman A class. Then the Freshman A class, in 
order to show their appreciation of this warm reception, recip- 
rocate by giving the Freshman B class a party. These 
affairs are supposed to be a freshman concern only, but very 
often some juniors and even seniors are foimd wandering 
around, taking an active part in the jolly times. Each term 
our Junior A class gives a dance in honor of the Junior B 
class. This event takes place outside of school, usually in 
one of the hotels of the city. Of course, during the year — 
on such holidays as Christmas and Easter, for instance — 
the entire school comes together for a good time. 

Another important event is the annual Field Day. On 
this day, which, as a rule, takes place in the month of June, 
the students meet at Pelham Bay Park. This year special 
preparations are being made. Every class has been asked 
to prepare a special dance number, which is to be performed 
before the Queen of the Day and her attendants Our 
usual athletic activities will follow these dances. The big 
feature of the day is the faculty versus senior baseball game. 
This event always causes great anxiety, and by mutual con- 
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sent on the part of the faculty the seniors are usually pro- 
claimed victor. 

It may be interesting to note something about our club 
activities. We have a club in connection with almost every 
department in the school. Our Athletic Association is 
concerned with any athletic activities outside of school. 
These activities include, among others, hockey, tennis, and 
swimming. 

We have made special effort to keep in close contact with 
our Alumni Association. The first Monday of each month is 
given over to our former students. On this day many of the 
graduates return to their Alma Mater, meet their teachers 
and classmates, and, as the most important feature of the 
afternoon, ‘'have a cup of tea.” In addition to these 
monthly “get-togethers,” the Alumni Association have an 
annual luncheon. This event always offers an enjoyable 
afternoon for all who participate. 

Our school is very proud of a scholarship fund which is 
partly supported by the Students’ Association. This scholar- 
ship is given to a graduate of the school who has shown partic- 
ular ability in art work. It provides for further study in 
art at Fontainebleau, France. The money is usually raised 
by a school theater party or a school bazaar. 

Of course, the students realize that all these activities would 
be practically impossible if we did not have the willing coop- 
eration of our principal and faculty. It has been their 
untiring help in both work and play that has made us want 
to do the things that will lead our school on to greater fame. 


24. ORGANIZATION AND ACTmTIES OF THE 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT OP THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


WILLLA.M TWITCHELL, JE. 

President of the Assodation 

In reading this report, it will be nwessary to refer <»n- 
tinually to the chart which accompanies it. This chart is 
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an attempt to show our organization in a clearer and more 
concise way than could be done by simply writing of it. 

The first heading, occupying the most prominent position 
on the chart, is ‘‘ Student Body,” signifying that our organiza- 
tion and all our activities are a direct growth from the student 
body, and that all must look to the student body for support. 

Next in importance is the Student Council, which is the 
legislative body. Each section room elects two representa- 
tives to the council. This provides for as even a represen- 
tation as can be secured. 

Ejiowing the futility of discussing all matters such as 
would appear before the council, in a group of S5 or 40 ^rls, 
the framers of our constitution provided for an Executive 
Committee within the council, to be made up of the officers 
of the council and the vice-presidents of classes. The Execu- 
tive Committee considers all matters first, and then presents 
them to the council with its decision on the matter, with the 
reasons for its decision In this way our work is accom- 
plished more quickly and efficiently. 

The eight standing committees which appear next in line 
are acknowledged to be one of the most important features 
of our organization. They are faculty-student in nature; 
each section room elects one student to each of the commit- 
tees, while the faculty representatives are appointed by our 
principal, Mr. Sprague. Each committee selects its own 
chairman from among its number, the chairman being a 
student, of course. Although each committee has a particu- 
lar work to do, as is suggested by the names, the chairman of 
each committee is a member of the council, and any com- 
mittee may make recommendations to the council. The 
work of the standing committees will be mentioned in regard 
to the curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

Here our line separates, forming two great divisions in our 
activities, curriciJar and extra-curricular. Let us first 
consider the extra-curricular activities. A. A. stands for 
Athletic Association, of which we have two, women’^s and 
men's. The women's is by far the more important, for nearly 
every girl in the school is a member. ^ The girls' association ^ 
regularly carries on inter-class games in baseball and basket 
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ball, with an occasional game with a visiting team. They 
also have a spring track meet and tennis tournament, and 
this year, in addition, a cheering contest, which improved our 
spirit somewhat and our cheering appreciably, since there 
was more room for improvement in the cheering. The boys’ 
A. A. may be considered comparatively prominent when it 
is understood that there are but eleven fellows in school at 
present. We manage to produce a creditable basket-ball 
team which can compete successfully with the smaller high 
schools in the vicinity. Aside from basket ball and beating 
the faculty at baseball, we have no other athletic activities ; 
but following the custom of the girls, we generously award 
ourselves letters at the season’s end. 

We have five clubs in our school, namely, Dramatic, 
Science, Literary, Up-to-Date, and Glee Clubs. The Dra- 
matic Society, which has approximately 200 members and 
produces a play each month, is our largest club. This spring 
the Dramatic Society, in conjunction with the Departments 
of Music, Physical Education, and Manual Arts, produced 
an outdoor Robin Hood play which proved a decided success. 
Our Science, Literary, and Up-to-Date Clubs are compara- 
tively small, but their members are particularly zealous. 
The Science Club recently arranged a volcano exhibit for 
the school, and, accompanied by several explanatory lectures, 
it developed into a most enlightening and interesting proj- 
ect. Every term the Literary Club publishes a book of 
original poems to which the whole school is invited to con- 
tribute, and on more than one occasion we have been enter- 
tained by plays written by members of the club. The Up- 
to-Date Club, whose name is suggestive of its aim, favors us 
with assembly programs on the holidays, and we are ever 
aware of its work by reason of these and the speakers it 
brings to us. The Glee Club, which boasts no male members, 
is a live organization and is heard from on most occasions 
which are of interest to the whole school. Our festivals and 
school parties refer us to the Social Committee, which 
arranges these affairs. Usually we have a Halloween party, 
a Christmas party, and a Spring Festival, but an active com- 
mittee often has other parties in celebration of the other 
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holidays. At these parties music, entertainment, and 
refreshments are provided by the committee, the association 
pays the bills, every one comes, and ‘‘a good time is had by 
all.” Class parties are those given by one class to another, 
and are usually settled by custom. They are held in the 
dormitory, and there is a program of dancing and original 
acts by the hosts. We have the Greek-letter sororities at 
Montclair. Though there is actually no connection between 
the sororities and the council, we know they play a very 
definite part in the social life of certain popular young ladies. 
‘‘Class Day” is a farewell entertainment given each term by 
the Senior B’s. It is recognized as an opportunity for the 
class to show its spirit, initiative, and originality. Each 
class endeavors to outdo the preceding class, and these 
two factors combined lend their influence toward making 
Class Day at Montclair a day to remember. You see we 
have ‘‘Visitors” listed under extra-curricular activities. 
This may seem strange, but we feel that because of the contri- 
butions they make to us from the platform, and the oppor- 
tunities the students have of meeting them and talking with 
them, as the girls of our Service Committee do, they are very 
worth while and valuable to us. 

The other division of our activities is the curricular. Here 
“government” is, in all probability, of greatest import. 
The Student Council likes to feel and does feel that it plays 
a very definite part in governing the conduct of the student 
body in general. As an outgrowth of this responsibility, 
the wishes of the council are recogmzed in regard to abolish- 
ment of old rules and the formation of new ones felt to be 
necessary, as well as in regard to the enforcement of estab- 
lished precepts. 

The curriculum itself is of primary interest and^ importance 
to every student, and this refers us to our standing Curricu- 
lum Committee. Since its establishment the Curriculum 
Committee has shown its usefulness on two scores: first, 
by the institution of a new speech course, and, second, by tl^ 
reduction of time spent in manual arts during the ^nior B 
terms. Both these changes were the result of a questiomaire 
which was given to each student, the results of which showed 
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the changes desirable. The original purpose of the question- 
naire was to get the student reaction to an extension of the 
course. Though the answers were favorable to such a pro- 
cedure, nothing has come of it as yet ; but Mr. Sprague has 
said he has used the results a number of times in settling 
questions of administration. As a side issue under the curric- 
ulum work, we have student problems. The students in 
practice sent their most difficult problems in ; after tabulat- 
ing them, it was found that the majority related to individual 
child nature. This showed conclusively that this field was 
not being adequately covered in the psychology and pedagogy 
courses, so that next term we are expecting the institution 
of a new topic in pedagogy or psychology. 

Directly related to curricular activities is scholarship. 
We have two checks on our scholarship : first, in competition, 
both class and individual, and, secondly, in the matter of 
eligibility. Not the best class, but the class which improves 
most during the term, is awarded the Chapin Memorial Cup. 
In the matter of the individual award, each class nominates 
the person it believes to be most deserving, and the faculty 
makes the final choice from among those nominated. Our 
second check on scholarship is the standing Eligibility Com- 
mittee, which keeps track of all our committee members and 
officers. A person failing in three hours’ work is warned, and 
if the deficiency is not repaired after two weeks, the failing 
student is dropped and his place filled by another. Another 
phase of scholarship is that of Faculty Assistant.” By 
that we mean the students substituting for absent faculty 
members either by appointment or by tacit consent. For it 
is understood that some one must step to the fore and fill 
the vacancy. 

Our assembly programs are a vital part of our curricular 
activities. The Program Committee arranges for them, 
securing speakers and musical talent, while our clubs or 
classes frequently make contributions. 

The Publicity Committee, which announces coming events 
and reports upon those past, is an essential part of our 
organization. We try to have commuters elected to this 
committee so that our news can be carried out to the local 
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papers in the surrounding towns each day. We can prob- 
ably say most of publicity in the shortest time by calling 
it motivated English. The Publicity and Bulletin-Board 
Committees are closely affliated, for the compositions of our 
reporters are posted on the bulletin board with those of the 
celebrities. 

Lastly we have the Library Council, whose duty it is to 
assist the librarian in every possible manner. Our Library 
Council recently recommended a set of very stringent rules, 
which were passed by the council. These rules were thought 
harsh at first, but it was explained that there were but a few 
offenders who were continually negligent, which was proved 
by records the Library Council had kept. So you see our 
Library Council is a live organization. 

Just to make this pedagogical, a short summary is in order. 
What is the relation of the Student Council to the school ? 
The Student Council is the legislative body, and is composed 
of two representatives from each section room. What is 
the relation of the Executive Committee to the council? 
The Executive Committee is composed of the officers of 
the coimcil, and the vice-presidents of classes. It considers 
all matters first, and makes its recommendations to the 
council. What is the relation of the standing committees 
to the council ? Though each committee has a work of its 
own, its chairman is a member of the council, and the com- 
mittee may make recommendations to the coimcil through 
its chairman. What is the relation of extra-curricular activ- 
ities to the council.^ The presidents of clubs are mem- 
bers of the council, and all activities excepting sororities 
are controlled in a financial way by a budget which our 
Finance Committee prepares each term. What is the 
relation of the councirto the curricular activities of the 
school ? In such matters as curriculum, government, scholar- 
ship, publicity, and programs, the relation is direct and 
purposeful, while in other matters it is merely the weight 
and power of approval combined with that of censure and 
disapproval. 

Recently there has been a new development at our school, 
and we have taken the liberty of entering it upon the chart. 
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as we believe it to be very worth while. At the base of the 
main line running through the center of the chart, you will 
find the heading, ‘‘Honor Society.’’ Its purpose is to recog- 
nize the “all-round” student. We have arranged the mem- 
bership on the 100-point basis ; that is, each extra-curricular 
activity is rated in a point scale, and 40 points are required 
in scholarship, and at least 40 points in extra-curricular 
activities. The remaining 20 points may be taken in either 
or both. By requiring such a large percentage of both curric- 
ular activities, we plan to exclude both the “grind” and the 
“popular hero” and recognize the well-rounded student only. 
The standards are set so high that not more than three or four 
per cent of the students will be able to attain them ; thus it is 
a real distinction to be elected to the society. On the other 
hand, we believe this plan superior to the competitive awards, 
for one is attaining a standard and not competing with his 
fellow students who are possibly better equipped than he. 
We believe the Honor Society will be a great power for good 
in the school, not only in raising the scholarship standards, 
but in the weight the opinion of such a body will carry. 
Though the society has no actual power in the govern- 
ment, its office will be much like that of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Next, may we state the aims of our organization ? Aside 
from the formal aims as stated in the constitution, such as 
forming a well-organized community, establishing a medium 
through which the students may express themselves as a 
body, and so forth, we have come to recognize deeper and 
more f imdamental aims. Some of these more basic aims may 
be said to be : the development of leadership and initiative 
among the students; the thorough appreciation of the spirit 
of democracy in realizing that the school is for the students 
and is just exactly what the students make it, no more and 
no less; the thorough inculcation of the “Spirit of Mont- 
clair,” which is expressed in our motto, “AU for one, and 
one for all” ; the realization of civic obligation by endeavor- 
ing to make our organization vital to every student; har- 
monious relationships with others ; the pursuit of wholesome 
pleasure, and, lastly, scholastic and professional success. 
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These, then, are our underlying aims, and we firmly believe 
our organization is so constructed as to insure their final 
accomplishment. 


25. SELF-EXPRESSION AND STUDENT INITIA- 
TIVE AT THE MAXWELL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, NEW YORK CITY 

MAE G. KELLY 

President of the General Organization and the Senior Class 

I HAVE ten little minutes in which to explain how the ener- 
getic students of Maxwell Training School for Teachers 
practice self-expression. Their best means of self-expression 
is through their various organizations. The largest and most 
representative association is the General Organization. We 
aim to have every student and teacher in its membership. 
All students and faculty members who pay the small fee of 
25 cents a semester are entitled to its privileges. With this 
money a fund is established. This fund is used to purchase 
any articles which the Board of Education does not furnish, 
or to defray expenses of entertainments, etc. 

We supply baseball uniforms, athletic emblems, linen and 
supplies for the rest room, and several other accessory needs 
of the school. This semester the General Organization se- 
cured the services of the American poet Edwin Markham. 
His lecture recital was very enlightening and entertaining, 
and the students were indeed inspired. We who heard Mm 
will cherish the memory of that occasion as long as we live. 
Also, the General Organization sent delegates and financial 
support to the Teachers' Joint Salary Committee, because 
of its interest in the restoration of the pupil-teachers' pay. 

The General Organization is officered by a staff of students 
elected by the entire student and faculty body. It has as its 
honorary president Miss Emma L. Johnston, our principal; 
also, serving as treasurer, Mr. Lister, a member of the faculty. 

These, of course, are the business details of the organiza- 
tion, but how do the students practice ‘‘self-expression"? 
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One of the best illustrations is to be found in the election of 
officers for the General Organization. Competition is in 
full sway, and it serves to bring out the cooperation, loyalty, 
and improvising genius of the students. The school is 
turned over to the General Organization for an hour or 
more. 

But about one week before this, the campaigning has 
started. The building is dressed anew. The walls are 
hidden behind artistic posters dwelling on the charms of the 
candidates. The most versatile and mirth-provoking 
schemes are worked out. The competition is keenest when a 
young man is running against a young woman. The cam- 
paign managers distribute charming printed circulars. All 
in all, the school is in the midst of a great excitement, and 
by the time election day comes, the teachers and students 
are keyed up for any kind of activity. The students and 
teachers gather together in the assembly hall, which is gayly 
decorated with banners strung across and all over. The 
president of the General Organization officiates. The 
speakers very freely express their opinions regarding their 
candidates. Many novel and amusing features are brought 
into the speeches, and the audience even gets its chance to 
show its enthusiasm by cheering and singing. This meeting 
is managed entirely by the students without the supervision 
of any teachers. 

In the same way we have forums. When the students 
conduct a student forum, all teachers absent themselves. 
The president of the General Organization has charge of the 
meeting, and the students freely present their needs and 
discuss the best means of providing for them. The secretary 
of the General Organization submits the minutes to the 
principal. So you see a real democratic attitude prevails in 
Maxwell. 

In the government of the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers, the students are always represented. On assembly 
days the president of the General Organization sits on the 
platform with the faculty. She has a permanent place and 
chair in the first row. She is privileged to speak to the 
student body and faculty at any of these meetings. She is 
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also privileged to have a desk in the principaFs office, where 
she can meet the students at regular office hours. Thus 
immediate personal attention can be given to student needs 
and student requests. 

There are also four other types of associations in the school : 
Educational, religious, social, and athletic. 

The propriety of organizing religious societies in a public 
institution might be questioned, but we believe that in 
Maxwell we may have these societies without offending, in 
any way, people of any religious faith. We have three reli- 
gious societies, the Newman Club, the Bible Reading Club, 
and the Menorah Society. I could speak at length on each 
of these societies and the excellent work that each is doing. 
It was through the students’ own volition that these societies 
were organized, after securing the consent of the principal 
to the imdertakmg. They are making a wonderful contri- 
bution to the good work that our school is carrying on. In- 
stead of making for division in the school, they have made 
for greater unity, since each society endeavors to have among 
its members the most worthy and loyal children of Alma 
Mater. 

Besides these means of seK-expression, we also have an 
association that is very valuable and dear to all Maxwellites. 
It is the Association of Junior Teachers. Students who excel 
and are the best-gifted in the subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum are selected to help those who have dis- 
covered that they need some assistance. One of the most 
wonderful results of this is the cooperative spirit between 
junior teacher and student. Many, many times the gap is 
bridged by admiration and love. This period lasts for one 
month for each teacher. The junior teacher is treated as an 
assistant faculty member; she observes the same hours 
and has the same privileges as members of the faculty. This 
has been in effect for two or three years, and has proved very 
successful both as to results obtained in the subject and as to 
cooperation. 

Another ** institution ” recently organized is the staff of 
senior administrators. They are the administrators of senior 
classes. They have charge of all the business details of the 
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section assigned to them. The students realize the superior 
administrative qualities possessed by these seniors, and 
admiration, cooperation, and loyalty are the result. It is a 
great honor and a greater joy to be appointed either junior 
teacher or senior administrator. 

There are numerous other societies controlled by the 
students, as, for example, the Psychology Club, the Glee 
Club, the Johnston Literary Club, the Baseball and the 
Basket-ball teams, etc. 

We students aim to have our school world like the outside 
world, to have a democracy like our great American democ- 
racy. And since our group is smaller in comparison with 
the American nation, it should be easy to establish higher 
ideals and a truer democracy. 

All these activities are carried on after school hours, and, 
combined with the theory and practice work, make us very 
happy and active members of Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers. 


26 . STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

FRANCES JANNEY 
President, Student Council 

Student government is still an experiment in modern 
secondary education, though in universities and colleges it is 
no longer a brand-new thing. There it has been found a 
good method to develop self-control. Of course each indi- 
vidual cannot be left entirely free to follow his own line of 
least resistance. There must be standards to guide his 
ethical conduct. Isn’t it nearly always true that when a 
task is placed as a personal responsibility upon an individual, 
he tries to cariy it to the best of his ability ? So it is in stu- 
dent government — each student feels it his duty to govern 
himself in accordance with the constitution which he had a 
part in making. 
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Tliyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women at the University of 
Pittsburgh, says that a college is a democratic community 
with three classes of citizens — administrators, teachers, and 
students — whose interests are mutual and inseparable. 
She says that students should know the art of government as 
well as the other arts and sciences, and that they should 
learn this art by actual practice in it. There is another point 
she emphasizes, which I think is of prime importance ; it 
is that the faculty and students should realize the value of 
counseling together in the practice of government as well as 
in formal studies. 

To an increasing degree the discipline of Trenton Normal 
School is being taken over by the students. Discipline is 
becoming more and more a matter of self-government for 
each individual rather than government by duly elected 
students. There is a growing appreciation of the necessity 
for self-control by those who are to become teachers. Unless 
they have learned to govern themselves, they are not likely 
to succeed in training children in right habits of thought and 
conduct. 

The student-government organization of our school con- 
trols the dormitory life of the students. It is one of the 
most independent of its kind. I feel that I must say right 
here that it stands out in contrast to a great many student 
governments which function only in name. Ours functions 
not only in name, but in actual practice. The constitution is 
really carried out in nearly every respect. 

Our principal, Dr. Bliss, fortunately holds that practical 
modem opinion of which I spoke before — that when students 
are given the opportunity of shouldering a responsibility 
and of administering their own punishment, the law-breakers 
will decrease in number, and a more ideal community will be 
realized. 

The will of our resident students is expressed through a 
council consisting of nine representatives from the girls^ 
dormitories. This body holds weekly meetings where ques- 
tions concerning the welfare of the school receive thorough 
consideration. Its recommendations are submitted for 
approval at a meeting of the student body called by the 
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president of council. Thus it is evident that each student 
has a part to play in this organization, for the rules are made 
by the students themselves. Moreover, they elect certain 
members of their own group to be their leaders in the enforce- 
ment of these rules. 

The election of officers is held on the first Tuesday of June, 
when ballots may be cast from eight in the morning until 
four in the afternoon. The way we conduct elections at 
Trenton is probably not much different from that of other 
schools. The president, vice-president, and secretary of 
coimcil for the ensuing year are nominated in May by peti- 
tion. Each petition must have 25 signatures. No member 
of the association may sign more than one petition for any 
one office. The petitions must be handed to the council 
on or before the last Tuesday in May. 

The members of the council of the Student Government 
Association are elected by the senior and junior June classes 
on the first Tuesday of November. Each class is entitled 
to two representatives. On the first Tuesday in April a 
joint meeting of the senior and junior February classes elects 
one representative from each class. All these representatives 
hold office for one year. In the absence of any officer, on 
account of her term of practice-teaching, the council makes 
an interim appointment. 

Every Tuesday evening at 9 : 30 the Student Council has 
its regular meeting. The dean of women always attends. 
Our present dean. Miss Marshall, has such a sympathetic 
attitude toward the needs and aspirations of our students 
that she is the eagerly sought leader in the establishment of 
our democratic ideals. The dean is not only an ex-officio 
adviser to the council, but is also in charge of special permis- 
sions for going out in the evenings, going home over the 
week-end, etc. Two members of the faculty who live in the 
dormitories meet alternately with the council. They are 
the dean^s assistants, who help her in any way they can. 
I should like to mention here the commendable fact that the 
dean and her assistants always use great discretion in matters 
discussed in the council meetings, speaking only when they are 
asked for their advice. There is a feeling that the faculty 
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place confidence in the councilors. This makes the latter 
work harder and more conscientiously. 

The fact that the three women’s dormitories are joined by 
corridors on each floor makes it possible for them to be under 
the same government and to have the same officers. To 
obtain quiet and to have the same quietness throughout the 
halls during study hours and after the lights are out, proctors 
are elected. Every five weeks, the girls on each floor elect a 
proctor from nominees who have been approved by the coun- 
cil, from among those who have been in the school for at 
least a year. The floor proctors elect head proctors for each 
of the three dormitories, and the latter keep their office for 
ten weeks. The proctors are taking great pride in trying 
to keep their halls quiet. Probably one incentive is the 
award of a blue-and-gold-colored proctor flag given to the 
girl who has carried out her duties successfully for her term 
of office. To control the girls, the proctors are privileged to 
give a reprimand ; and when a girl gets three, she automati- 
cally comes up before the coimcil and receives a “campus.” 

Just before the coimcil meeting every Tuesday night, the 
proctors assemble to report any reprimands that have been 
given and to discuss any problems that have arisen, such as : 
Is a girl permitted to be in the fountain room after 10 : 15 ? 
May she use the telephone more than five minutes? May 
she sit under a haU light to finish a letter ? Etc. 

In our constitution there is nothing said about cigarettes, 
but it does forbid anyone to have matches, because there is 
great danger of fire in some of our buildings. Last fall an 
incident occurred which was the first of the only two cases of 
its kind we have had this year. It was not brought before 
the council. About the second or third week of school, two 
girls went to the dean in a terribly emotional condition and 
said that they had foolishly, the night before, smok^ some 
cigarettes in their room. After their conference with the 
dean, they went to the president of the council to explain 
what had happened. They said they had never done it 
before, and coidd not give any reason why they had tried it 
this time except to “be smart,” as they expressed it. They 
were the type of girls who are very conscientious, yet who, 
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not having been away from home before, wanted to try this 
experiment. As we always try to foster the idea of having 
girls confide in us if anything has gone wrong, and because 
they were new students, we decided not to inflict punishment 
upon them, but to keep their confidence and give them a good 
warning. We feel that it has worked successfully, for only 
one other case of smoking has been brought to our attention 
this year in a group of ^40 girls. In this other case the girls 
were campused for six weeks, over week-ends. Last year a 
girl had been suspended from school a month for smoking. 
I wonder if schools are considering it as great an offense this 
year as they did last. 

Our constitution formerly had an article which prohibited 
girls from riding in automobiles with young men except when 
accompanied by a suitable chaperon. Conditions arose 
which showed that this article was unsatisfactory. For 
example, three girls had permission to go to the movies with 
young men. As it happened to be raining very hard, the 
girls slipped around the corner with their escorts and, without 
permission, got into their car to ride downtown. The girls 
did the perfectly natural thing, even though a violation of 
the constitution ; but if the rule had been different, so as to 
make provision for inclement weather, the trouble might 
not have occurred. As a punishment for their misdemeanor, 
they were all three suspended from school for two weeks. 

This year we felt that this article, along with numerous 
others, needed a little changing to harmonize with present 
social conventions. Consequently, after the council had 
changed some of the articles and added others to the consti- 
tution, it was submitted to the assembly and student body 
for acceptance. The most radical change was in the article 
on automobile riding, which was worded in this flexible 
manner: 

Students may not ride in automobiles without first 
securing permission. Permission will be given usually in 
the following circumstances : 

1. Automobiles may be used as a means of conveyance to and 
from a student’s home, provided the student’s parents give 
their consent. 
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Automobiles may be used when necessary as a means of con- 
veyance within the city limits with the knowledge and consent 
of the dean. 

S. Drives with parents or relatives visiting here will be permitted, 
but invitations to take drives with young men, unchaperoned, 
may not be accepted.” 

You can easily see how flexible and how inclusive that 
article is. It provides for the unexpected and the last-minute 
necessity as well as for the regular weekly permissions. The 
dean has at her discretion the privilege of approving or of 
vetoing a request from parents to give their daughters per- 
mission to ride with young men unchaperoned. 

One of the best ways in which I can give you an idea of 
what our student government is doing at Trenton is to tell 
you briefly of our Student Day. Dr. Bliss, his faculty, and 
the dean of women step out of their positions for one whole 
day and leave everything to the students. They are not 
supposed to come into the building that day, even if they have 
forgotten something. Last year was our first attempt at 
anything of this kind. Then we began organizing and plan- 
mng about two weeks ahead of the day. This year no definite 
date had been set, but at the end of the third quarter it was 
thought best to have it before the new oSicers came in for 
the fourth quarter, so only two actual days were used in 
preparation for that eventful Friday. The administrative 
oflEices were fiUed by members of the Student Council and by 
a few of the members of the Executive Board. (The Execu- 
tive Board is a tentative organization in which representa- 
tives of commuters and boarders are brought together to 
discuss questions which concern all students. It is in con- 
trast to the council, which has to do only with resident stu- 
dents.) The president of council took the principars place, 
president of Executive Board took the assistant principaPs 
place, vice-president of council took the dean of womens 
place, etc. One member of each class was chosen by the 
instructor to teach on that Friday. K for any reason a class 
had no teacher on Friday, the captain of the section was to 
see that there was one appointed. 

The girl who was assistant principal that day went with 
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me to visit at least fifteen classes, and in every case the dis- 
cussions were being carried on with great dignity. Work 
and interest were outstanding features in all the rooms. 
One geography class was having a very interesting stereop- 
ticon lecture. 

I should not have given you a true picture of this day if 
I had said nothing about the attitude of the student body 
toward Student Day. It is really a remarkable sight to see 
500 students silently line up in two corridors preparatory to 
marching into the auditorium for chapel, where, as on other 
days, there is that usual buzz of passing of greetings and 
ideas. The chapel room was so quiet while I read from the 
Scriptures that it almost took my breath. You can imagine 
an almost deathlike silence. Every one felt such a heavy 
responsibility that the day should “go off” well. We had 
one or two visitors who seemed to be pleased with the work 
that was being done. 

Just after chapel we had a fire drill. The building was 
cleared, both training school and normal school, in a very 
short time. Our drills in the dormitories just across the 
street differ from those in the main building in that they 
are practiced m the middle of the night, and there are officers, 
chief, captains, and lieutenants, who have a system of check- 
ing up to find if every one is out of the building. 

This Student Day has a great many advantages. Every 
one in the school is planning to be a teacher some day. And 
why not let them see how it feels to have the responsibility 
shifted to them instead of being merely students sitting back 
care-free? It creates a closer and more intimate acquaint- 
ance of students with the iimer workings of the school. 
This in turn develops a sympathetic and cooperative spirit, 
which is so vital in an institution of any kind, 

I hope I have been able to give you a little idea of how our 
Student Government Association is working, and for what 
it stands. It has been a great pleasure to me to represent 
the New Jersey State Normal School on this program, and 
as the last speaker I am very grateful for the splendid hear- 
ing you have given me. 
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Concluding Remarks by the Chairman 

Every student representative who has appeared on tHs 
program this morning has spoken as one baptized in the spirit 
of that famous motto which was placed in the Francis Parker 
School in Chicago : ‘‘Not what we get from this school, but 
what we bring to it, makes it a good school and helps us.” 
We all ought to be deeply gratified, as I am sure we are, by 
the prospect of great professional leadership among the list 
of those who have so well interpreted to us the pohcies and 
programs, the current practices and the hopes and aspirations, 
of the student organizations of our normal schools. I hope 
the story of this conference may be reported effectively before 
the whole student body in each and every normal school here 
represented. 

This is my standard definition of a school : “A school is a 
place where young people come together to educate them- 
selves and each other with the help of good teachers.” The 
normal school, more than any other type of school, should 
stress the exercise of initiative and the development of a 
sense of responsibility for full and intelligent and whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of its students. The young 
people who have spoken give us renewed assurance that the 
teachers of tomorrow now in training in our normal schools 
will be able to provide a better type of leadership in public 
education than we have yet had. They are learning to 
work with one another and with their instructors and the 
school ojEcials generally. 

I hope you and the institutions you represent may be 
counted upon to cooperate in all necessary preparations for 
such a conference next year. Will you not please give to 
your presidents, your faculties, and your fellow students the 
sincere thanks of all of us who have been privileged to hear 
your interesting reports ? I want to announce that if possible 
these reports will be printed at an early date for general 
distribution among the teacher-training institutions of the 
entire country. 

Will the members of the Executive Committee please re- 
main in this hall for a short meeting ? 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held on Satur- 
day, May 15, 1926, in the Roof Garden of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman was authorized to call the committee 
together at any time on a week’s notice to consider recommen- 
dations concerning (1) the time and place of the next annual 
session of this conference, (2) the program of topics and 
speakers, (3) plans for perfecting the organization of the 
Normal School and Teachers College Section and increasing 
its active membership, (4) methods of securing funds for the 
publication of the proceedings of the annual conference and 
of important special studies made under the auspices of the 
section. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed (1) to the 
management of the Hotel Pennsylvania for providing an 
attractive, commodious, and comfortable meeting place for 
the conference, (2) to the Gimbel Brothers’ broadcasting 
station for broadcasting the banquet addresses, (S) to state 
school commissioners and city superintendents, to state and 
city directors of normal school systems, and to normal school 
and teachers college presidents for their oiEcial cobperation 
in making this first conference a conspicuous success, and 
(4) to all who presented reports to the conference. 

The chairman was instructed to secure, if possible, the 
early publication of the proceedings of this conference. 

Each member of the Executive Committee pledged himself 
to secure, if possible, for membership in the section all his 
faculty associates in the home institution. 

It was tentatively agreed that the second annual conference 
of the section should beheld, if a suitable date can be agreed 
upon, at some time during the month of April, 1927. 
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